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Events of the Geek. 





THE more active element in Liberalism has been 
thoroughly roused by Mr. Churchill’s challenge of in- 
creased naval estimates, and feeling is keen and 
determined. On Wednesday, an influential deputation 
of Liberal Members of Parliament, led by Mr. Molteno, 
waited on the Prime Minister, and Messrs. Leif Jones, 
Ponsonby, and Annan Bryce were among its spokesmen. 
What happened was “‘ confidential,’’ but some details 
have been published. The deputation asked, of course, 
for some real step towards the limitation of armaments, 
and spoke of ‘‘ the growing uneasiness of Liberals in the 
country at the continually-increased expenditure.’’ Mr. 
Asquith insisted on the unanimity of the Cabinet, and 
deprecated any aiming of special attack at Mr. Churchill. 
Some reports represent him as having given an assurance 
that the large increase in the new estimates is purely 
automatic, and is due to the progress of building which 
Parliament has already sanctioned. 


* * ¥* 
It may well be that most of the increase is what is 
called ‘‘ automatic,’’ which only means that the con- 


sequences of what Liberals reluctantly and weakly 
sanctioned last year are now more apparent than they 





were. But the real points at issue turn on Mr. 
Churchill’s handling of the Canadian Dreadnoughts, and 
his new doctrine that the ratio of sixteen to ten against 
Germany applied only to the North Sea, and leaves him 
free to build beyond it for the Mediterranean and else- 
where. Parliament has never sanctioned such a 
doctrine, and it will destroy our name for good faith 
if it ever does. ‘‘ The sea,’’ as the experts say, “‘ is 
all one,’’ and what is built for Malta can be used off 
Emden. The ratio of sixteen to ten, though excessive, 
was definite, but this new doctrine is a condensation of 
all that is arbitrary and elastic. The controversy is not 
simply about money, but even more about standards. 
* + * 

THERE has been little change in the Irish situation 
during the week. Mr. Chamberlain, it_is true, com- 
plained at Manchester on Monday that no steps have been 
taken to open up negotiations, and that meantime the 
sands are running out. To this Sir Edward Grey replied 
in an able speech at Alnwick on Wednesday. So far 
from the Government being responsible for any delay, 
he said, they had opened a door of compromise and con- 
ciliation, and had kept the door open, but the Opposition 
had contented themselves with looking at the door, and 
now and then shouting something through the window. 
There was still ample time for negotiations, and, he, 
personally, was not anxious that anything like a formal 
Conference should begin until it was clear from public 
opinion that there was a real disposition to settle. 

* * * 

Tue rest of Sir Edward Grey’s speech was a clear 
statement of the position of the Government and of the 
Liberal Party. Short of spoiling and destroying the 
settlement for which they had worked so long, they would 
neglect nothing that could secure it by consent, and if the 
Ulster Unionists gave any indication that a solution on 
the lines of “ Home Rule Within Home Rule ’’ would meet 
their difficulties, if they were satisfied with the placing of 
“their own affairs as regards administration and every- 
thing concerning their consciences, liberties, and daily 
lives in their own hands,’’ there was nothing to prevent 
a formal conference from meeting at once. But up to 
the present the Orangemen had refused to state the 
particulars of their grievances, and if they persisted in 
that attitude and refused to settle, if all the Government 
could do failed, then “they were bound to go through 
with it and finish it.” 

* * . 

As was expected, South Lanark has been lost to the 
Government by the division: between the Liberal and 
Labor forces in the constituency. The figures were: 
Mr. Watson (Unionist), 4,257; Mr. Morton (Liberal), 
4,006 ; and Mr. Gibb (Labor), 1,674 votes. This result 
has been described by Unionist leaders and in the Unionist 
press as “a message of comfort ’’ to Ulster, in spite of 
the fact that during the contest Mr. Gibb declared that 
if he were elected he would support Home Rule “ equally 
with the Liberal candidate, and more so,’’ and that he 
pronounced himself in favor of sending troops to compel 
Ulster to obey the law, if such action should prove neces- 
sary. Mr. Watson has to his credit a smaller percentage of 
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the total number of votes polled than was given to the un- 
successful Unionist candidate at the last election. To 
describe this as a sign of the growth of anti-Home Rule 
feeling in Scotland is mere absurdity. 


* * * 


A sTRIKE of municipal employees at Leeds has been 
the fresh event in the industrial unrest. Several thou- 
sand men employed on the tramways, gas, and electric 
works, and in the street services struck against the refusal 
of the City Council to concede a demand for an all-round 
rise of wages. For several days the streets have 
been in total darkness, and the few trams that 
could be manned moved along the streets with great 
danger and difficulty. Towards the middle of this 
week signs of a breakdown of the strike showed them- 
selves, and, partly by strikers coming in, partly by im- 
ported or locally improvised labor, an improved working 
of the services was obtained. As we write, however, the 
issue remains doubtful. On Thursday a small committee 
of the City Council was appointed, with full powers to 
treat, but no Labor representative was put upon it, 
though at the recent municipal electicns the number of 
Labor men returned exceeded that of the Liberals. It is 
probable, however, that a conference with the strike com- 
mittee will bring a settlement. 


* * * 


At last, the Dublin situation seems to offer 
hopes of settlement. On Wednesday an agreement 
was reached between the British Trade Union repre- 
sentatives and the local leaders regarding the terms upon 
which the men would be willing to resume work. These 
terms included a demand for withdrawal of the 
“‘employers’ agreement ’’ denying the right of organiza- 
tion, and a corresponding undertaking of the Unions to 
abstain from any sympathetic strike pending the estab- 
lishment of a Wage Board. The crux of the situation, 
full reinstatement, was evaded by a form of words to 
the effect that “no member shall be refused employment 
on the ground of his or her association with the dispute, 
and that no stranger shall be employed until all the old 
workers are re-engaged.’’ If this last condition only 
applies to future “‘ strangers,’’ it may meet the needs 
of a pacific settlement, but hardly otherwise. 

* * * 


Two knots of the Balkan tangle are still unravelled 
—the question of the Agean islands, and the settlement 
of the Greek claims in Albania. The British note, which 
was this week addressed to the Powers, was an attempt 
by compromise to solve them both. It delayed the final 
settlement in Albania by pointing out that the Greeks 
could not fairly be required to evacuate the territory they 
have occupied at the end of the year, since the boundary 
commission is far from having completed its task. This 
is generally felt to be fair, and has caused no controversy. 
It is quite otherwise with the proposals relating to the 
Aégean Isles. No authentic text of the note has been 
published, but about its general tenor, in spite of dis- 
claimers, there is little doubt. The islands which the 
Greek Fleet seized during the war are definitely attri- 
buted to Greece, with two exceptions. Imbros and 
Tenedos, on account of their proximity to the 
Dardanelles, it is proposed to restore to Turkey. For 
the rest, Greece is forbidden to erect naval bases or 
fortifications in her new acquisitions. On the other 
hand, the group of little islands, of which Rhodes is the 
chief, which Italy seized and still holds, are to be restored 
to Turkey, with some rather vague suggestion that they 
shall be granted autonomy. 





THESE proposals are a compromise put forward in a 
very difficult complication. They please neither side, 
but that is a mild way of describing their effect. Rather 
they have moved both sides to extreme indignation. The 
Greek thesis has our entire sympathy. These islands are 
all overwhelmingly Greek by race, tradition, history, and 
sympathy. There is on the principle of nationality no 
ground whatever for discriminating among them. We 
may admit that strategic reasons make it reasonable to 
hand back Imbros and Tenedos to Turkey. But what 
is the case for restoring Rhodes? The Turks, on the 
other hand, are indignant at the prospect of losing Chios 
and Mytilene, which are undoubtedly in uncomfortable 
proximity to the Turkish mainland. No solution will 
satisfy both parties. In such a case it is commonly wise 
to be true to principle. This settlement has in it all the 
materials for a fresh war, for it leaves both Greeks and 
Turks with a grievance. 


* * * 


Tse Mexican crisis has this week been bare of 
decisive incidents, but rich in presages of ruin. In a 
military sense the Federals (otherwise Huertaists) have 
done better than of late. General Villa was outnumbered 
and heavily defeated at or near the vital junction town 
of Torreon, but the news does not suggest that the reverse 
is decisive. We hear much of rebel excesses towards 
foreigners, and especially Spaniards, whom General Villa 
has held up to ransom. His excuse, and it means some- 
thing if true, is that the Spaniards were not neutrals, 
but had actively assisted the Federals. On the other 
hand, the effect of the financial boycott is telling heavily 
in Mexico City. The banks are delaying payment, and 
refusing to accept more than 20 per cent. of the bills pre- 
sented. They have agreed to recommend that bank notes 
be recognized as legal tender—a significant step in a 
country which usually teems with precious metal. 


* * * 


“ Economic development is inevitable in China,’’ 
writes the Peking correspondent of the “ Times,” “ for 
foreign interests demand it.’’ In this spirit an active 
competition is going forward in railway construction, and 
British subjects are securing some share of it. 
What is interesting to us from the standpoint 
of diplomatic theory in this matter, is that no 
attempt is made to disguise the responsibility of our 
Government. It has removed its veto on investments in 
China, which sought to preserve a monopoly for the 
Five-Power group. It now encourages the enterprising 
concessionaire, helps him to secure his contracts, 
‘‘ approves ’’ it, and backs it. All this is what German 
and French diplomacy have long practised. But our 
adoption of these methods has only lately been avowed. 
We now protect the capital where we used to protect only 
the person of the British subject abroad. The path to 
intervention grows continually broader. 


* ~ * 


TuE report issued on Tuesday by the Royal Commis- 
sion on the delays in the King’s Bench Division is not an 
heroic document. We doubt if the men who carried the 
Judicature Act in the ’seventies, or even the Utilitarians 
who followed Bentham, would have any patience with its 
authors. It must, however, be remembered that the 
Commissioners were limited by the terms of their 
reference, and that the heroic age of law reform is past, 
so far as our days go. On the whole, the proposals are 
beneficial. The Grand Jury system, which it condemns, 
is an interesting historical survival, but the practical 
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good that it does is infinitesimal, while the time which 
it wastes is enormous. An Act of Parliament, however, 
will be needed for its abolition. The Circuit system, like 
the Grand Jury, is also a picturesque anomaly. It is pro- 
posed that Assizes shall be unnecessary where there are 
less than three prisoners to try. In such case, prisoners, 
unless they fell into the hands of Quarter Sessions, would 
be sent for trial to another county. It is also suggested 
that civil business at the Assizes should be taken at a 
few centres. 
* > * 


An important proposal is made in regard to the 
retirement of judges. As things now stand, a judge, 
whatever be his age when he is appointed, must normally 
remain on the Bench for fifteen years to secure his 
pension. The new suggestion is that a judge must in 
normal circumstances retire at seventy-two; but may, 
on the request of a committee consisting of ex-Lord 
Chancellors and the Lord Chief Justice, continue his 
services. The suggestion for the graduation of judges’ 
pensions is also good, and such reform, if adopted, may 
avert gross scandals in the future. Excellent, also, is 
the proposal for bringing good retired judges back, when 
need calls, to active work. Perhaps the most interesting 
proposal is the suggested curtailment of the Long Vaca- 
tion by two weeks. It is not very heroic; but it is 
doubtful if it will be carried, in view of the hostility 
of the Bar Council. However, if all the Commission’s 
reforms were established, real legal reform would still be 
far off. It will only come when the cheapening of legal 
expenses and the amalgamation of the two branches of 
the profession are taken in hand by Parliament. 


* * x 


Ir is satisfactory that even amid the excitements of 
the Irish, the land, and the labor questions, an effort is 
being made to keep the claims of education alive. 
Haldane presided on Monday over a meeting at the 
National Liberal Club and pleaded for public attention. 
Liberals, he said, had a poor record in the matter of 
education, and English public opinion was indifferent 
as compared with that of Scotland and Wales. His 
main points were that foreign competition must drive us 
into scientific education, and also that labor troubles 
demonstrated the need for it. In one sentence he hinted 
at a secular solution balanced by “ facilities,’’ for Cowper- 
Temple teaching is just as “sectarian’’ as any other. 
We are sorry to see that Mr. Pease committed himself to 
the principle of national grants based on attendance. 
We should prefer to see them given as a contribution to 
teachers’ salaries. But he hinted at a method of meet- 
ing the needs of poor areas. He was not prepared to 
advocate compulsory education up to sixteen, but would 
go as high as fourteen years. That is, of course, a ques- 
tion of finance and depends mainly on our Dreadnoughts. 


Lad 


* * * 


Tue dedication of the memorial set up at Bloem- 
fontein to commemorate the women and children who 
perished in the Concentration Camps must have been 
a profoundly touching ceremonial. Miss Emily 
Hobhouse, whose arduous labors for the sufferers 
in the war cost her so dearly in health, was, un- 
fortunately, too ill to be present on the occasion, but 
the address which she was to have delivered breathes a 
noble spirit of forgiveness. Mrs. Steyn formally un- 
veiled the monument, and the ex-President of the Free 
State, broken in health and almost blind, delivered an 
impressive and restrained oration. He was followed by 


Lord | 





Generals Botha, De Wet, and De la Rey, who also 
pleaded for forgiveness. Needless to say, the notion that 
there was anything to forgive has given deep offence in 
certain quarters, and some members of the press, both 
in South Africa and here, still maintain that our con- 
centration policy was inspired by humane motives, and 
carried through with “quixotic generosity.” The 
assembled gathering of mourners at Bloemfontein had 
closer knowledge of this black page in our Imperial 
history. 


* aa * 


So gigantic a transaction as the purchase of the 
Duke of Bedford’s Covent Garden estate by Mr. Mallaby- 
Deeley, the Unionist member for Harrow, has naturally 
aroused a great deal of public interest. The estate covers 
about nine acres in the heart of London, and is the site 
of a large number of important buildings. No dis- 
closure has been made of the price, but the site-values 
involved are enormous, and it cannot amount to less 
thanseveral millions. Covent Garden alone is worth about 
£25,000 a year. When first given to the Russells by 
Edward VI. its annual value was £6 6s. 8d. No wonder 
the ‘‘ Times’’ suggests the possibility that the transaction 
may awaken in the breast of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer some fresh scheme for the taxation of ground 
values and unearned increment. That it is possible for 
so huge a fortune to be built up from the industry of 
the community without anything being given in exchange, 
will certainly furnish matter for thought regarding our 
present system of rating land in urban districts. 


* * * 


Lovers of art throughout the civilized world have 
been stirred by the news of the recovery of Leonardo 
da Vinci’s masterpiece, “La Gioconda,’’ which dis- 
appeared from the Louvre a little more than two years 
ago. The picture was offered for sale to an art-collector 
at Florence—the city where Leonardo found his subject 
and painted the canvas—by an Italian workman named 
Perugia, who had been employed at the Louvre Galleries. 
Perugia has stated that he believed the picture had been 
brought to France by Napoleon, and that, as he thought 
its proper home was Italy, he had stolen it when 
the Galleries were closed for cleaning. He kept 
the picture because it fascinated him; but as he felt 


| that it was turning his head, he offered it for £20,000 
| to a dealer who was about to open a loan exhibition at 


Florence. It is an odd but not an incredible story. 
The main thing is that the recovered picture is the 
genuine “ Gioconda,”’ and that it has not been damaged 
while in Perugia’s possession. 


~ * ” 


DeatH has removed in Cardinal Rampolla a notable 
man who fought against time. Of his character as a 
man and a Catholic we know nothing—friends speak of 
his simple-minded piety. In the world of statecraft, on 
the other hand, he was one of the subtlest and ablest men 
who have ever directed papal policy. His term of office 
as papal secretary lasted from 1887 to 1903. He led 
the feud against the civil power in Italy, fomented 
Italian jealousies of France, and played a real, if futile 
and magnificent, part in the intrigues of European high 
politics. Though his hand latterly was turned against 
the Dreyfusard Republic, he had meanwhile won a repute 
as a friend of France and an opponent of the Triple 
Alliance. To this, and to his intervention in questions 
of Austrian royal visits to Rome, he owed the Austrian 
veto which deprived him of his succession to the Papacy. 
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Politics and Affairs, 





THE STRIKE AND THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 


Tue centre of attention in the conflict between capital 
and labor shifted this week to Leeds, where several 
thousand employees in the tramway, gas, electric, and 
street-cleaning services struck against the refusal of the 
municipal authorities to grant their demand for an all- 
round rise of 2s. a week. It looks as if the matter had 
been mishandled by both sides. That serious under- 
payment exists in certain lower grades of the municipal 
employees is undeniable, but there seems no reason to 
contend that the raising of these lower wages should be 
automatically attended by a corresponding rise of the 
better-paid grades, some of whom have quite recently 
received a rise. On the other hand, the refusal of the 
Committee of the Council either to accede to the demands 
of the lower grades, or to accept arbitration until it was 
too late, following, as it did, a signal triumph of labor 
at the municipal elections, was naturally calculated to 
arouse a fighting spirit in the men. We are, however, 
less concerned with the particular merits of the case than 
with the light it throws upon the general relations of the 
labor movement and public employments. The same 
issue, of course, is raised upon a national scale by the 
threatened strike of postal and telegraphic employees, 
now happily postponed so as to allow a peaceful 
Christmas. 

These strikes and threatened strikesagainst the State 
or the municipality open considerations even graver and 
more difficult than those in which private individuals 
It may be admitted at the 
outset that they are and ought to be of rare occurrence. 
There are, indeed, several considerations which should 
render such -strikes less likely. The first and most 
important turns upon the essential difference between a 
public service and a private profit-seeking business. 
Though the officials of a municipal or State service should 
have reasonable regards to economies of management, 
they are not under the same pressure or obligation to 
earn the highest possible profits that prevails in private 
undertakings. They are able to be ‘‘ good employers ”’ 
in respect of wages, hours, and other conditions, and, 
what is more, this obligation is, in theory at any rate, 
generally accepted by public authorities. It is based not 
only on the view that the public employer ought to set 
a good example, and can afford to do so, but also on the 
broader consideration that the damage inflicted on the 
health, efficiency, and morale of any class of public 
employees, by underpaying or overworking them, will 
subsequently impose increased expenditure upon the 
public health, the poor law, the sick insurance, and other 
public services. On all these grounds it is to be 
expected that better conditions of labor should pre- 
vail in municipal and State employments than are usual, 
or sometimes even possible, in private competitive 
employments. If this legitimate expectation is fulfilled, 
public employees, finding themselves more highly paid 
and more securely placed than their comrades in the out- 
side world, ought to feel less discontent, and to be less 


or firms are the employers. 





likely to have recourse to the extreme weapon of the 
This consideration is justified by another, viz., 
the better opportunities at their disposal for peaceful but 
effective pressure of their claims upon the public 
Though public employees will seldom be 
a large proportion of a constituency, their organization, 
and the sympathetic co-operation of other workmen, 
can give them direct representation upon the municipal 
councils and in Parliament, so as to ventilate any 
legitimate grievances, and to obtain redress by constitu- 
tional means. 


strike. 


employer. 


We are well aware that such means of control and 
redress are often exceedingly inadequate, as, indeed, 
the case of Leeds seems to illustrate. But improved 
organization of labor for political purposes can go far to 
strengthen this control. Nor is thecaseof Leeds such con- 
vincing testimony to the present impotence of labor in the 
field of civic politics as at first appears. Labor will not 
bring its full pressure upon the public authority unless 
it is satisfied that the grievances of public employees and 
their demands are wholly reasonable. Now in Leeds it 
is tolerably clear that a very large section, not only of 
the well-to-do, but of the working classes, are against the 
strike, not merely on account of the trouble and 
annoyance which it causes, but also because they believe 
that, on the whole, municipal employees are better off 
than they themselves are. Men who would be only too 
glad to change their job for the pay, the hours, and, 
above all, the security of employment of municipal 
workers, are not likely to give enthusiastic support to 
such a strike, even though part of the grievances may 
have substance. We cannot, therefore, concede to 
Syndicalism the contention that the franchise and 
political representation are negligible factors for the 
attainment of improved conditions for the workers. On 
the contrary, we hold that a powerful political organiza- 
tion of labor, urging its cause upon the representative 
organs of national and local government, is destined to 
prove an instrument of growing power for the improve- 
ment of the lot of public servants, and for the mainten- 
ance of steady and peaceable employment. Associated 
with this direct and indirect control in the terms of their 
employment is a growing sense of obligation to the public 
whom they serve. A harsh, unsympathetic bureaucracy 
can reduce this valuable feeling to a minimum, but it 
cannot wholly stifle it. If only the actual control of our 
public services could secure a fuller confidence from the 
employees, this pride and interest of public service 
might, and we believe would, become an immensely 
valuable asset in the efficiency and stability of those 
services. 

There are, of course, those who utterly mistrust the 
psychology of the situation which we here present. 
Public employees according to them are full of selfish- 
ness and greed. If they find themselves in a position to 
squeeze the publicpurse, they will not be deterred by the 
knowledge that already they are better paid than workers 
of equal skill and energy in private employment. Unless 
the strike weapon is taken out of their reach, they 
will be continually resorting to it, in order to black- 
mail once more the public purse. To this con- 
tention two answers may be given. First, the familiar, 
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though perhaps not conclusive one, “ What are you 
going to do about it?’’ It is easy to talk about legal 
prohibition of the strike, compulsory notices of stoppage, 
withdrawal of pensions, refusal of reinstatement. But 
a calmer consideration will show that none of these 
menaces is very effective. You cannot force men to con- 
tinue working who decide not to work, and no pecuniary 
or other penalties of any severity can be exacted from 
a general body of employees even for a plain breach of 
contract. The threat of refusal to reinstate must, in 
skilled important services, be largely ‘“‘ bluff.’”’ No 
great public service could meet a general strike of its 
employees by a general refusal to reinstate, and the 
punishment of leaders could be met by a refusal to settle 
on such terms. Those, therefore, who take the diabolic 
view of public employees, will find cold comfort in the 
purely coercive powers of the State or the local authority. 

There is, we think, a better way out of the 
dilemma, and that is to give to employees better assur- 
ances for redress of grievances and considerate treat- 
ment than the existing methods of administering public 
businesses afford. The high, stiff tone adopted by Mr. 
Samuel is not attuned to the spirit of modern democracy. 
The heads of our official services, State or municipal, are 
too apt to assimilate the spirit of absolutism which still 
prevails in the older order of ‘‘ masters.’”’ If they could 
be got, or made, to realize that they were public 
“‘ servants,’’ they might recognize that their fellow-ser- 
vants upon lower grades ought to have a direct voice in 
determining the conditions of their joint service, and that 
the notion that it is their function to give orders and im- 
pose conditions, that of their fellow-servants to obey those 
orders and conform to those conditions, is not compatible 
with an enlightened conception of democracy. In 
other words, we believe that the time has come when the 
Post Office and all public departments should seriously 
consider the claim of their employees to be represented 
in the control of the work they are called upon to do. 
This representation is quite consistent with the main- 
tenance of the supremacy of the wider public interest, 
and it is urged not primarily as a right, but as the best 
available means of securing peace, order, and efficiency 
in the future working of our public departments. 





MORE FISCAL MANCUVRES. 


OnE merit must be allowed to the otherwise negligible 
rally of the Tariff Reformers in Manchester this week— 
it illustrated in a compendious form the shifts and follies 
that have made the movement what it is. Nothing that 
could ensure failure seems to have been omitted, presum- 
ably out of consideration for Lord Derby’s sprightly plan 
of “ sweeping Lancashire ’’ by representing Protection in 
its successive phases as still and always an ass in a lion’s 
skin. If this was, indeed, their motive, then the oddly 
associated conspirators are to be congratulated on the 
skill with which they combined to produce an impression 
of amiable futility. Why, after all, should Manchester 
tremble in the presence of foes such as those? What 
need for troubled Free Trade Unionists to listen to the 
wiles of a Liberal Attorney-General when their own ex- 





Chancellor of the Exchequer genially assures them that 
he has no present use for his obnoxious fiscal principles, 
and, on the other hand, that he has every confidence in 
Lord Derby’s electioneering designs? ‘‘ See how harm- 
less they are, those Tariff Reformers!’’ laughs Lord 
Derby reassuringly. ‘“ Actually their leader sends me 
a personal invitation to take the chair for him, and, 
although I don’t belong to his section, here I am—just 
playing the game.’’ Yet another political moralist—the 
director of a Unionist newspaper—explains that in cold- 
shouldering Tariff Reform, as it has been doing in the 
last few months, the Unionist press has simply been 
“taking the official line of the party.’’ Not less charac- 
teristic are the mingled vanity and simplicity with which 
the gamesters on both sides proclaim and applaud those 
childish subtleties. Possibly Lord Derby would reply 
that this trait was a proof in itself of the innocuousness 
of the movement, and he would be right if he added, of 
its intellectual and moral saplessness. 

In truth, to vary his Chairman’s phrase, Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain gives the game away when he reminds us 
that he is a Unionist before he is a Tariff Reformer. 
Not thus did the earlier fiscal reformers—the single- 
minded and unflinching warriors who slew the Corn Laws 
—wield their bow and spear. Imagine Cobden boasting 
that he was a Radical before he was a Free Trader! As 
easy to conceive of Bright, in the name of party unity, 
inviting Palmerston to be his Chairman at a Stop-the-war 
Conference, even at the price (in the interests of the 
game) of some abatement of his peace foibles. ‘‘ Is this 
the moment to sit with folded hands?’’ cries Mr. 
Chamberlain, visualizing an Empire in dissolution. On 
reflection, he is constrained to admit that it is indeed 
the moment, a policy of folded hands having become 
essential, ‘‘ for the sake of union in the party and to 
avoid adding to the difficulties of my friends and 
leaders.’’ Sincere are his convictions, ardent is his pur- 
suit—those impressive phrases are the fiery apostle’s own 
—profound is his belief in the wisdom and expediency 
of the whole Tariff Reform creed, and deep and bitter is 
the sense of personal sacrifice with which he subordinates 
those beliefs, convictions, and ardors to a yet more 
powerful motive, the overmastering call of party discip- 
line. Noting the anti-climax, one feels that its author 
must be unconscious of its implications, and is therefore 
to be credited with a sort of inverted sincerity. Yet 
never, surely, was a burnt-offering of principle sent to the 
altar of expediency with a more pious ritual, or 
trumpeted with so much ingenuous self-approval. If 
anything could heighten the effect, it would be to hear 
Mr. Chamberlain, in the same speech, solemnly rebuking 
Mr. Lloyd George’s vote-catching propensities. Here, 
however, the motive of envy comes into play, for, accord- 
ing to one of the few Unionist writers who have broken 
the official boycott of Tariff Reform, the Unionist leaders 
are not good vote-catchers. ‘‘ Never,’’ so runs this 
testimony, ‘‘ was there a greater mistake of its kind 
than the panic-stampede of twelve months ago. The 
change was advocated for electioneering reasons. It has 
not gained a vote, but has rather tended to lose votes.” 
So much for the belated after-thought, now about to be 
added to the shifting stock-in-trade of political make- 
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believe, that the change was advocated solely in the 
interests of Ulster, or because Protectionists were 
Unionists before they were Tariff Reformers. 

What of the place of Tariff Reform in the 
Opposition’s election pledges? After the so-called 
stampede of twelve months ago, we were promised that 
the position of the party on this vital issue would be 
clearly defined after Christmas. Defined it was, but so 
very far from clearly that a fresh definition is now 
demanded—a definition which must fulfil the hard con- 
dition that the attitude of Unionism for or against 
Tariff Reform should in future be both “ decisive and 
logical.’’ Although neither decisive nor logical, the 
attitude of Unionism, as we believe, was accurately 
reflected in the proceedings at Manchester, where the 
party was shown to be both for and against Tariff 
Reform. Genuine Protectionists contend, with Mr. 
Jesse Collings and Mr. Chaplin, that in keeping the 
fiscal question in the background, and above all in 
excluding agriculture from the orbit of the new policy— 
and this at the very moment when Ministers are fore- 
shadowing vast projects of land reform—the Unionist 
leaders are committing a capital blunder, which in the 
course of the next few weeks may be expected to end 
in yet another panic-stampede. But while this repre- 
sents the view of one section—reflected in the Man- 
chester resolution calling for the restoration of the full 
Protectionist programme “in the interests of agri- 
culture ’’—it is clear that there are others who, with 
eyes fixed yearningly on the rich vote-yielding industrial 
pastures, are captivated and dominated, like Lord 
Derby, by the single idea of winning Lancashire. To 
reconcile these two factions, shrewd men must play the 
game, and earnest men must wink at its deceptions, 
sustained, however, by the prospect of full compensation 
from a cheated electorate, as soon as they are placed in 
power. For with all their professed fervor in the cause 
of the Union and of Ulster, it is to be noted that neither 
of the rival wings proposes to cancel Tariff Reform as an 
‘issue at the next election, but only to withdraw it 
temporarily from the heat and dust of electoral 
criticism. Afterwards, in Lord Derby’s grim phrase, 
“the two sections will work together for the common 
good,’’ ably seconded, no doubt, by the long-expectant 
tariff-monger. 

For Unionism, as a whole, apart from its trimmers 
and tacticians, there remains one hope of escape from the 
Protectionist tangle. Agriculture, through its Conser- 
vative spokesmen, is beginning to agitate either for a 
reversion to the original tariff scheme or for a root-and- 
branch repudiation of the whole structure. To the latter 
movement the Government’s land policy may be expected 
to act as an indirect yet powerful stimulus, and once the 
reaction sets in there can be no moral obstacle to arrest 
its impulse, unless, indeed, the protagonists of Protection 
should at last derive some courage from their occasional 
convictions. As it happens, one of their apologists has 
disposed of that hypothesis in advance, for we may repeat 
to-day what was said of the Unionist Party in their last 
fiscal crisis—that its real trouble is not that it is untrue 
to its convictions, but that on this one highly important 
matter it lacks conviction altogether. 





THE MEXICAN PROBLEM. 

THERE is in contemporary revolutions an element of 
risk and apprehension, which has become normal only 
in the last half-century. Japan was the last Old-World 
State which was allowed to transform itself without the 
shock of foreign intervention or the danger of foreign 
war. Egypt, Persia, and Turkey have all discovered 
how vain it is for a nation which developed too late to 
hope that it will be allowed to conduct its constitutional 
experiments in vacuo. China enjoys a precarious 
immunity ; Mexico is in imminent peril. The feeling 
with which the world of finance and diplomacy watches 
its coups d’état and civil wars could be summarized in 
a sentence. This sort of thing is an irrelevance. 
Revolutions were all very well in the epic age from 
1789 to 1848, and nations should have taken their chance 
while they had it. The modern world has other business 
in hand, and it sees in the struggles of Mexican parties 
only an interruption to its own pressing concerns of trade, 
investment, and money-making. There are over 300 
millions of foreign capital invested in Mexico, and the 
capitalists, not unnaturally, regard rebels and legitimists 
alike as marauders who are over-running their own 
estate. It is easy in general terms to expose the shallow- 
ness and egoism of this attitude, but it is much more 
difficult to predict with confidence that Mexico, left to 
itself, would speedily enter on the path of a beneficent 
evolution. Even among Conservative spectators, an able 
and clear-sighted onlooker, like the special correspondent 
of the ‘‘Times,’’ can see to-day what no Conservative 
witness would have admitted four or five years ago. The 
dictatorship of Porfirio Diaz, so far from being the 
blessing which it seemed, came near achieving the ruin 
of his country. He maintained a stifling order with an 
iron hand, and foreign residents, who asked only for 
peace in which to trade, were all of them his partisans. 
But he allowed the peasantry to be exploited and reduced 
to a state of practical slavery, against which it has at 
last revolted. He almost wholly neglected education, so 
that in its crisis to-day the nation as a whole is nearly 
as ignorant and as primitive as it was when he first 
drilled it into submission after Maximilian’s adventure. 
He did not perceive, while he perpetuated his purely 
personal rule, that a middle-class and a small “ in- 
tellectual’’ class had grown up tinged with European 
and American culture, permeated by Liberalism and 
Socialism, critical, restless, and determined, it hardly 
knew how, to raise its unhappy country to the level of 
a European democracy. The European residents, think- 
ing only of their trade, were as blind to all this as Diaz 
himself, and when another if less capable dictator arose, 
in the person of Huerta, they imagined that the old 
order of things could be comfortably restored. A new- 
comer who looks about him and thinks of something 
more than the momentary interests of business, sees, as 
they do not, that the time has gone by for the old ruth- 
less repression. With the awakening of discontent among 
the masses, however illiterate they may be, and among 
the “‘ intellectuals,’’ however crude their culture, per- 
sonal rule after the manner of Diaz and Huerta has 
become an intolerable anachronism. But what is the 
alternative? 
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It is impossible, with all the information we possess, 
to bestow on the Mexican rebels the summary blessing 
which is the traditional right of a people “rightly 
struggling to be free.’’ They also are Mexicans, and 
rebels against a despotism bear in their own minds the 
curse of the conditions against which they are in revolt. 
We cannot question the substantial fairness of the 
picture which observers like the “Times” corre- 
spondent have drawn of them. It is easier to 
revolt against Diaz and Huerta than to throw off 
the influence of a corrupt political tradition. The 
mass of the rebel army is illiterate, and it is hard to 
say what motive it has more exalted than the desire for 
good pay, abundant loot, and the excitement of a war 
in which neither side uses the bayonet or risks its skin 
Of the officers, it is 
probable that a large percentage hope for plunder now, 


as European combatants would. 


and for “ graft ’’ when their faction is in power. There 
is little if anything to choose in point of humanity 
or respect for civilized traditions between the two armies. 
Nor is it likely that the rebels, if they are successful, 
will display suddenly that capacity for constructive 
reform in which their murdered leader, Madero, was so 
deplorably lacking. But the pessimism of such a survey 
as this seems to us superficial. It may be true, as the 
correspondent of the “ Times ”’ insists, that Mexicans are 
rarely capable of disinterestedness in public affairs. 
But the fact remains, that such disinterestedness as there 
is, is to be found on the rebel side. That quality, at 
least, the severest critics of Madero’s incapacity and 
This it was which 
made him a magnetic leader, and the young men who 


neurotic exaltation allow to him. 


felt his influence and now wear his portrait over their 
hearts as they fight to avenge his death, must be carrying 
into battle some ideal which they learned from him. 
It would be absurd to question the heroic disinterested- 
ness of Sefior Magon and his little group of Socialists, 
who proved their devotion by facing torture, starvation, 
There 
is at least a leaven of idealism on the rebel side, and 
We may 


disease, and sudden death in the prisons of Diaz. 


there can be none among the Huertaists. 


” 


agree that the “ Constitutionalists,’’ when they come to 
power, will fail, as every Mexican party has failed in 
the past, to realize the conception of a democratic 
Republic. The utmost service they can render is 
to keep the ideal alive against the opportunists and 
the clericals, who would consciously prefer the 
They may discover 
But the 


urgent tasks of any reforming Government are to create 


demoralization of personal rule. 
some workable expedient of indirect election. 


a ‘system of national education, and to destroy the 
system of peon-slavery. This latter task the rebels have 
already begun to carry out in the provinces which they 
hold, and the confusion caused by their assaults on the 
sacredness of landed property will be a transient evil 
if it ends, as it promises to end, in the restoration of 
peasant ownership. The rebels will be criticized, as no 
one criticized Diaz, simply because they profess a high 
Every failure, every infidelity, every crudity, 
But a nation with an ideal pro- 


ideal. 
will be underlined. 
gresses in spite of human frailty. 

The real question which confronts the Mexican 








revolution is the question which faced Arabi in Egypt 
and the Mejliss in Persia. Will the world of high politics 
and finance wait patiently while they make their experi- 
ments, sow their wild oats, gain experience, defeat their 
opponents, and choose, by a process of elimination which 
may be eventful and prolonged, leaders who have strength 
of will as well as integrity? The chances are, we think, 
that President Wilson’s perception that time is not on 
Huerta’s side, his imperturbable patience, his hostility 
to the Rockefeller interest which alone has much to gain 
from intervention, and his temperamental aversion from 
any policy of military adventure will be the salvation of 
Mexico. His refusal to “ recognize’’ General Huerta 
as President was a salutary instance of the unaggressive 
application of moral standards to diplomacy. His 
financial boycott was a proper use of the most potent and 
least objectionable weapon which modern civilization 
possesses. He is on much more doubtful ground when 
he went on to demand a free election, and proposed means 
by which normal conditions might be restored. A foreign 
Government which “ interferes ’’ in this positive way and 
seems to dictate a policy, at once rouses every instinct of 
patriotism against itself, and spreads in its own path the 
temptation to active intervention, if its advice should be 
disregarded. The case is peculiarly delicate in this 
instance, for the Mexicans have never forgotten their 
earlier acquaintance with the “bird of freedom ’’ in its 
predatory moods. 

The risk of 
Mexico, as may well happen. should default as a 
result of the boycott. But in the event of bankruptcy, 
it is to be hoped that President Wilson will bear in mind 
one of the few good works of the last Hague Congress. 
It adopted the Drago doctrine, which forbade the use of 
force in the collection of debts by one State from another. 
The doctrine stands with the assent of the civilized world, 
but the mechanism for its application is still lacking. 
If international law is to afford any real protection to 
weak nations against cosmopolitan finance and armed 


intervention will become acute if 


Imperialism, it must evolve an organ through which it 
can act, as well as a Congress through which it can 
legislate. If there were attached to the permanent 
Bureau of The Hague an international commission of 
finance to which struggling States could apply when their 
failing credit renders some sort of foreign interference 
or control inevitable, there would be at hand the means 
of averting such disasters as have overtaken Egypt and 
Persia. Foreign financial control is often inevitable, and 
it need not be an evil unless it is exercised by Powers 
which are serving their own Imperial designs when they 
apply it. If there were a Bureau at The Hague which 
could nominate disinterested executors when a weak 
State is on the point of collapse, half the occasions of 
aggression would be removed from the modern world. 
In spite of the Monroe Doctrine, it is reasonable to urge 
on Dr. Wilson and Mr. Bryan that they have the chance 
of creating in this Mexican crisis a precedent which may 
be invaluable to the world. The moment may come when 
Mexico, largely by their own action, will be a bankrupt 
chaos which cannot dispense with foreign aid in the work 
of reconstruction. Its credit will be gone, and its credit 
may admit of restoration only under some temporary 
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foreign financial control. That control may be either 
American or international. If it is the former, one 
example the more will have been added to the dismal 
series of those Imperial interventions which usually end 
in the extinction of nationality. If, on the other hand, 
the intervention is international and therefore disin- 
terested, a barrier will have been raised against predatory 
appetites and a check applied to the modern alliance of 


militarism with finance. 





TOWARDS NATIONAL EDUCATION. 


We have often wondered whether the time will come 
anywhere in our generation when a civilized State will 
suddenly decide to. take the subsidiary argument for 
Conscription as seriously as its real cogency deserves. 
When an advocate of compulsory military service fails 
to arouse the desired degree of panicat the thought of our 
non-existent dangers, he falls back upon the by-products 
of Conscription. For two or three years, he will tell 
us, the State has its entire manhood in its keeping, and 
regulates the conditions of its mental and physical life. 
It takes the recruit as an immature youth; it turns him 
out a well-developed man. It provides good food, good 
clothing, good lodging, even for the derelict humanity of 
a city slum. It standardizes his physique; it assures a 
certain average bodily fitness ; it quickens his mind, and 
fills up the gaps which the common school has left in his 
education. These are, in point of fact, extravagant 
claims, and in so far as they correspond to any real 
gains which may be extracted from Conscription, they 
are more than balanced by the disadvantages of an often 
brutal discipline, a routine of mechanical duties, which 
serve no productive end, and the demoralization of the 
unnatural barrack life. But the argument is none the 
less attractive. What answer, we wonder, would the 
governing classes make, if a really organized and en- 
lightened Labor Party were to take it literally? “We 
are much impressed,’’ it might say, “with the possi- 
bilities of these two or three years, spent as you describe, 
The good food, the 
physical exercises, the leisure and freedom from care, 
the unremitting attention of instructors—all this seems 
to be what your class has always had in its public schools 
and colleges, and it is what our class has always lacked. 
The drill is rather excessive, and the training in killing 
But the schooling and the 
physical care decidedly appeal to us, 
daughters as well as for our sons. Drop the militarism 
and keep to education. Give us universal colleges, of 
one sort or another, instead of barracks, and let us see 
for once in the world’s history what sort of nation would 
emerge, if you were really to believe in your Liberal 
ideal of equal opportunity.’’ No Labor Party that we 
know of dares as yet to make anything approaching such 
a demand, and no Liberal Party ventures to anticipate 
it. And yet, what is there that a civilized mind could 
advance against it? The cost of withdrawing the 
young workers from productive work in adolescence for a 
thorough education would be less than the cost of this 
withdrawal for military service in early manhood. The 


under decent physical conditions. 


an obsolete barbarism. 
and for our 





result would be a raising throughout the whole nation 
of the standard of health, development, intelligence, and 
industrial efficiency. Above all, it would be at last a 
moderately well-equipped democracy which would con- 
front the problems of its own evolution. 

The few who really care about education are 
struggling to raise us slowly to some ideal much less 
exacting than this, by appeals, rarely effective, to motives 
which are not the highest. Lord Haldane, working with 
real enthusiasm to create in England a zeal fcr educa- 
tion, which seems in these islands to be the monopoly 
of the Scots and the Welsh, talked impressively this 
week on the handicap which our neglect imposes upon 
us in our trade-competition with Germany. That is a 
weighty argument, and there are sections of the middle- 
class which can be reached by no other. But we doubt 
whether this is really the best means of making either 
the working class or the best elements of the Liberal 
Party enthusiastic in the cause of education. A century 
ago the pioneers of modern Radicalism were not shy of 
saying what they meant. They preached what they 
called ‘‘ universal enlightenment,’’ in order that the 
whole race, without distinction of class or sex, might 
“run the generous race towards perfection.’’ A nation 
should desire education, and the party of progress should 
preach it, for one all-sufficient reason. Without it our 
fellows cannot reach their full stature as men, and since 
all advance is social, there is no security in the enlighten- 
ment which leaves any portion of the community in the 
rear. ‘So much we all languidly believe. What we lack 
is the prophet-statesman who will induce us to act as 
if we believed it, the orator with a will who shall say 
to the modern world over again what Condorcet and 
Godwin were saying when the bases of democracy were 
laid. We know with assurance to-day, what they 
brilliantly divined, that pre-natal conditions count for 
marvellously little in comparison with environment and 
education, and that each generation, if it had the will, 
is far nearer than it dreams to the possibility of 
starting afresh. . What we imagine to be the result of 
bad heredity is, more often than not, the consequence 
of the degraded conditions which commonly go with bad 
heredity. The State can only partially modify the 
influences of the bad home, but it has, to an extent which 
only doctors and teachers yet realize among us, the power 
through its schools to effect.a transformation in the mental 
and physical stamina of therace. In such avision as this, 
if the masses could be induced to see it, lie the sources 
of the enthusiasm which is needed if the new departure 
in education is destined to bear fruit. Let us aim at 
something larger and more humane than the erection 
of a ‘‘ladder’’ by which selected individuals may climb 
out of their class. The true aim is rather to raise that 
class itself. 

It is not for lack of concern and careful thinking 
among the experts that the zeal for education still 
languishes among us. Mr. Whitehouse’s constructive 
book, “ A National System of Education ’’ (Cambridge 
University Press), approaches the subject from the 
standpoint of the social reformer. -In a distinctly 
original little book (“What is Education?’’ Bell), 
Mr. Stanley Leathes deals with the content of what 
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should be taught, with, perhaps, rather too marked an 
attention to limited utilities. The main business of educa- 
tion is not, after all, to make the child useful to the 
merchant or farmer or manufacturer who will employ 
him. Its chief end is to make worthy human beings. 
Even more deserving of attention at a moment when a 
scheme of reform is being hammered out, is the plea for 
a more reasonable and generous treatment of teachers 
contained in Mr. R. F. Cholmeley’s brilliant little survey 
of “Secondary Education in England’’ (Smith, Elder 
& Co.). The question is not merely one of fair dealing. 
It is simply whether the State cares to buy, by paying an 
average wage, the skill and the culture which will make 
its schools worthy What Mr. 
Cholmeley urges on behalf of secondary teachers might, 
unfortunately, be pleaded with at least equal cogency on 
behalf of their brethren in elementary schools. We are 
paying a wage which a skilled artisan would often despise, 
and for this we expect to have men and women who 
unite some literary culture and some humane ideals with 
technical competence in a difficult craft, and gifts of 
leadership, magnetism, and command. With a rather 
more lavish standard of living, our rates of pay, even in 
secondary schools, are, as he shows, far below French and 
German standards, even when we ignore the fact that the 
French and German teacher can always count, as ours 


of their purpose. 


too rarely can, on a generous pension. Sir. Cholmeley is 
probably right when he urges that national grants-in-aid 
should be given rather as a supplement to the schools’ 
pay-list than on the basis of attendance. There will be 
little advance in education until its finance is removed 
from the niggardliness and the jealousy which are the 
curse of all public services which depend upon the rates. 
Any advance worth having on the lines which Lord 
Haldane has sketched, ought to mean a fresh national 
expenditure of at least six millions. Our future as a 
civilized community, our advance towards a level of en- 
lightenment at which we may hope for intelligence in 
our mass-politics, not to mention our place in competition 
with the world, depend on the single question whether 
those six millions will be saved for the schools or 
squandered on superfluous ships. 





WEALTH AND LIFE. 


ITV.—CIvILizaTION. 


WEALTH, we have seen, is an outcome of the impulse 
towards life: a means, produced by life, for the main- 
tenance and increase of itself. Life produces wealth, 
produces more life. 

But it is, so to speak, both a dual and a cumulative 
process. To go back to our imaginary savages on the 
favored South Sea island. We left them living 
like animals, though they had acquired the beginnings 
of wealth in the shape of stored food and property, for 
the maintenance and increase of their family. Never- 
theless, they are more than animals. They are human 
beings, endowed with self-consciousness, with will, and 
with the rudiments of intellect. Having life, they will 
begin to improve upon it, still with more life as their 
object. Being alive, they will seek deliberately to feel 
more alive. The original couple, in fact, have already 
intensified and amplified their life, in that they have had 
children, not, we may be sure, in obedience to an 
instinct quite so blind as that of animals. Their choice 





by its nutritive properties or by appetite, but also by 
the pleasure of eating what they like best. With play, 
with song or howling, or with dancing, perhaps, they 
will add zest to their life. 

If they hunt for food, they will experience that keen 
sense of living which comes from killing and cruelty— 
the barbaric passion which finds its satisfaction in 
intensifying life at the expense of life’s quantity ; which 
civilization has decorated and made subtler rather than 
eradicated. Doubtless, in cannibalism our savages will 
bring the indulgence of that same passion to a high 
degree of perfection. And unless they are strangely 
virtuous, they will liven themselves into stupefaction 
with some rank fermented liquor. With a religion of 
terrors and orgies, with self-mutilation and with 
dangerous exploits, they will thrill themselves. They 
will intensify the quality of their life, not only at the 
expense of other living beings’ lives, but even at the 
expense of their own. 

Moreover, for killing, cooking, and possibly for a 
primitive husbandry—that is to say, for the production 
of wealth as a means towards more life, and for 
amplifying their life qualitatively—they will have begun 
to use tools. And all these things they will do with more 
or less reasoned forethought, thereby advancing definitely 
beyond the animals. There is no going back for them ; 
they will die out sooner than once more become mere 
human animals. The impulse towards life, turned back- 
wards, is an impulse towards death. 

And if it be objected that our South Sea islanders 
are beginning their civilization in an absurdly un- 
pleasant manner. Nothing has been attributed 
to them, the counterpart of which cannot still be seen in 
the midst of the highest developments of our own 
civilization. Our amiable savages are still within us; 
hence their relevance to the argument. From a highly 
civilized point of view, their rudimentary civilization is 
brutish enough ; but viewed from the level of animals, it 
is a great and decisive achievement; and it is curiously 
true that civilization, in conquering new territory for 
mankind, is only safe so long as 1t keeps in touch with 
its base; so long, that is, as it retains its hold on its 
primitive passions and strength. The subjects of a stable 
civilization must needs be good animals too. 

Needless to say, our savages, before they get thus 
far, will have taken to doing some sorts of work, and will 
have organized themselves into some loose social 
structure, for the division of wealth and labor, and so 
forth—again, be it noted, the better to maintain and 
increase their joint and several lives. Wealth, work, 
civilization, and society are processes which dovetail into 
each other, but it is convenient for clearness’ sake first 
to consider the two main directions in which the impulse 
towards life fulfils itself. 

And, at the risk of repetition, it is well to be clear 
about what is here called the impulse towards life. By 
it is meant life’s innate tendency not only to continue 
itself, but to increase itself—to extend itself without 
exhaustion, to spread itself out, as it were, without 
becoming any thinner. The impulse towards life is 
essentially an impulse towards more life. 

But there is this point to note in dealing with self- 
conscious human beings. Conscious life may 
have quantity or quality, amount or fullness, length or 
intensity. Psychologically, the two modes of reckoning 
life are interchangeable, except that we must have some 
quantity to experience any quality of it—we must be 
alive to live. In the last analysis, since life, whether as 
to its length or its intensity, is apprehended by 
consciousness and stored up in memory, and consciousness 
is itself qualitative, it appears at least probable that 
quantity and quality of life are identical ; are two aspects 
of the same thing ; but practically, the difference between 
them has a profound bearing on everyday human affairs; 
for it is the way of man to seek quality of life even at 
the expense of his own and his fellows’ quantity of it. 
Civilization, like evolution, and quite apart from its 
mistakes, has involved tremendous sacrifice. 

The qualitative and quantitative aspects of life, as 
well as their interchangeability, are both reflected in 


of fruit to eat or store away will be influenced, not solely | common speech; as when we speak of a full life or an 
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empty one in contrast to a long life or a short one; or as 
when we say that a few tense moments of concentrated 
experience may seem a lifetime, or a lifetime may be let 
slip by vegetating. “ He lived,’’ may mean, according 
to its emphasis, that he lived a term of years (quantity 
of life), or that he lived fully, intensely, actively (quality 
of life). Failure to “ make the most of life ’’—failure, 
in other words, to live as fully as possible—is spoken of 
with a tinge of contempt ; it is felt to be a partial negation 
of the impulse towards life, a neglect to use the human 
prerogative of increasing life qualitatively. In the 
saying, ‘ A short life and a merry one,’’ the preference, 
in regard to life, for quality over mere empty quantity 
is openly expressed. 

That our necessary activities, the gaining of food 
and shelter, avoidance of danger—self-preservation and 
reproduction, in short—have for motive the impulse 
towards life, mainly under its quantitative aspect, is 
sufficiently plain. Otherwise, why trouble to live at all? 
As well let Nature make an end of us! And it is no con- 
tradiction to instance sleep and rest as denials of the 
impulse towards more life. They are recuperative. Life 
demonstrably proceeds in a rhythmic manner, like the 
flowing tide up a shore, where, though each wave 
advances and recedes, yet the sea gains ground. At 
death, either the impulse towards life has in a particular 
individual chanced on an obstacle too strong for it, or 
else life has worn out the machine of its own creation. 
But unless, in that particular individual, reproduction 
has been thwarted, life itself has already spread on to 
the next generation. 

What is not at first so evident is the part played by 
the impulse towards life, mainly under its qualitative 
aspect, in all our voluntary activities. We might live 
like animals, simply keeping alive. . Why do 
more, if not to intensify life, to amplify it qualitatively ? 
The motive of human desires can be traced back to that 
same impulse working along various channels. To 
heighten sensation is to feel more alive—effectively, to 
have more life. If, for instance, I drink, it is to liven 
me up. If I remain sober, it is not to spoil or shorten 
my life. So with other alternative actions that present 
themselves: either way the impulse towards life can be 
detected at work. It is a fact of the greatest significance 
that animals are at their liveliest during the mating 
season, and that the highest intensity of life is to be found 
in the passion of love. Where life quantitative is most 
active, in reproduction, there also life qualitative attains 
its maximum. Power may be described as an appropria- 
tion of others’ life. Danger and the overcoming of it 
greatly intensify the sense of being alive. Facing it for 
its own sake represents a deliberate choice of life 
qualitative, at risk of its quantity. 

In human affairs, the existence of the impulse 
towards life as their driving force is to some extent 
masked by this: animals acting on instinct in situations 
with which their instinct is fitted to deal make no 
mistakes. So far as they achieve life, it is perfectly ; 
and there they stop. But man with his power of choice 
in fulfilling the impulse, though he go farther, can and 
does make mistakes. He can develop life qualitative at 
the expense of life quantitative, or vice versd. He can, 
as it were, mortgage life for an immediate advance. In 
grasping it, he can be penny wise, pound foolish. Thence 
the need of moralities and laws, founded on racial or 
social experience for his guidance, and, in the case of 
the more flagrant mistakes, for his compulsion in his 
dealings with his own life and with that of his community. 

Furthermore, the increase of life qualitatively is a 
cumulative process. The more man does towards it, the 
more he can do, being himself modified thereby, like 
muscles or brain well used. As wealth can be said to 
create wealth (with life as intermediary), or ‘“ money to 
make money,’’ so civilization creates the ground for 
further civilization. Like memory, like life, indeed, it 
carries its past within the present. Man, in so far as he 
is civilized, not only increases life by intensifying its 
quality, but, in virtue of his heightened self-conscious- 
ness, his keener sensations and intellectual reaction to 
them, he obtains a greater intensification of it. He not 
only feels an extended range of things; he feels the same 





things more; and it is even found that many of the 
sensations of barbaric life become too strong for him, so 
much more does he make of them. 

Civilization, then, is the cumulative process whereby 
man learns with tools to produce wealth more abun- 
dantly, for the qualitative as well as the quantitative 
increase of life, and attains effectively to more life by 
increasing his consciousness of it. 

As wealth represents man’s reaction with matter, 
so civilization represents his reaction with himself. 
Wealth is the objective means of fulfilling his impulse 
towards life, civilization the subjective. 

Civilization, in short, is subjective wealth. 


STEPHEN REYNOLDs. 





Lite and Wetters. 


A LARGER LIBERALISM. 


Or the four great human conflicts, race, class, sex, and 
creed, only the last shows signs of definite abatement in 
our time. Wars in which religion is the primary and 
avowed motive are becoming rare, and the area of tolera-_ 
tion is continually advancing. The other conflicts, how- 
ever, seem rather to grow in magnitude and in the 
conscious bitterness which they express. The factor of 
antagonism in sex has, indeed, almost for the first time 
come out into the open in these days, and class-wars are 
taking an intensity, a persistence, and a scope of action 
never experienced before. But difficult as are the issues 
of class and sex, those which crowd upon us in every 
quarter of the world under the form of race-antagonism 
appear even less to admit of peaceable and satisfactory 
solution. This, at any rate, is the opinion of the wisest, 
soberest, and most experienced student of world-politics 
among us to-day. Invited the other evening, at a 
banquet given to welcome him on his return from the 
fulfilment of his fruitful mission in America, to discourse 
to his audience upon the various themes on which he 
is qualified to speak with expert knowledge, Mr. Bryce 
preferred to address himself to the antagonism of race 
and color which have come up rapidly into prominence 
in various parts of our great Empire. It is, of course, 
true that the Empire has no monopoly of them, but Mr. 
Bryce, returning from recent visits to Canada and 
Australasia, has been deeply impressed with what he 
accurately terms “a painful dilemma,’’ from which he can 
discover no satisfactory issue. On the one hand, he finds 
in all our self-governing Dominions a genuine and ardent 
regard for the Imperial connection, and a high valuation 
of Imperial citizenship. On the other, there is no dis- 
position or intention to give any equality of rights or 
opportunities to British subjects of non-European race, 
and the full liberties of self-government are brandished 
in the face of the Imperial Government at the least sign 
of intervention on behalf of our subject peoples. 
Modern civilization itself, as Mr. Bryce recognizes, 
has even served to exasperate the situation. It is, of course, 
not the case that race-antagonism is absolutely sharper. 
The earliest contacts were generally solved by the simple 
process of extermination. “ There is no good Injun but 
a dead Injun,’’ succinctly expressed this stage. Races 
whose savagery or independence disqualified them for 
servitude thus disappeared. The next stage of contact, 
that of definite slavery, had at any rate some measure 
of stability, and under various milder names of indenture, 
peonage, and the like, survives in countries which lay 
some claim to civilization. The new trouble arises when 
humanity has gone far enough to interfere with the 
efficacy of these modes of servitude, but not far enough 
to admit any true equality of political, economic, or 
social status to members of these lower races. So long, 
however, as these lower peoples, whether original in- 
habitants or immigrants, were content with such small 
liberties as were consistent with substantial servitude, 
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and put forward no claims to equality or even equity of 
treatment, the relations, though sometimes ‘dificult, were 
tolerable. The phenomenon which has definitely put an 
end to this compromise is the recent awakening of Asia. 
The Japanese, the Hindu, and now at length the China- 
man, is beginning to realize that the work of the world 
will largely be his doing, and he wants more liberty to 
shape that work according to his own desires and pur- 
poses. In a word, he is not going to be content to be the 
mere hewer of wood and drawer of water for numerically 
feebler white people whose superiority he does not in his 
heart acknowledge. The new facilities of transport 
seemed extremely valuable to the white masters when 
they brought in slaves or servants for profitable exploita- 
tion. But now that they bring men who claim rights of 
free settlement, commercial competition, and equal 
citizenship, immigration takes a very different com- 
plexion. 

The great outstanding common feature in the politics 
of all our Dominions, as of the Western States of the 
American Union, is the active hostility to Asiatics and the 
absolute refusal to admit them freely or upon any terms 
of equality. Mr. Bryce intimates that, underneath all the 
other professed objections of physical or moral repug- 
nance, the predominant animus is fear of industrial com- 
petition. The Asiatic question is in all these countries a 
local aspect of the labor problem. It is the white 
workers’ dread of a superior “ economic man,” one who 
ean and will do more work for less pay. The notion that 
the admission of a free flow of efficient Asiatic labor is 
obviously and necessarily detrimental to the interests of 
white labor is one of the stiffest, most prevalent, and 
most pestilential of economic fallacies. It belongs to the 
same species as our home-made Tariff Reform, springing 
from the same poisonous root, the false belief that there 
exists only a fixed quantity of work to be done, and that 
if a man comes in and gets a job he takes it away from 
another man who would have done it. The writer 
attended, a few years ago, a labor meeting in New York 
in which President Eliot, of Harvard, confronting a 
hostile audience of anti-immigrationists, expounded in 
lucid and convincing logic the fatuousness of such reason- 
ing in a country whose natural prosperity had been built 
up by a constant series of immigrations—Irish, German, 
Scandinavian, Italian, Austro-Hungarian—in which each 
grade of new-comers, taking its place at the bottom of 
the economic ladder, had given its predecessors a lift to 
better work and higher wages by strengthening the foun- 
dations of national industry. It is as true of California, 
or of British Columbia, or of Australia to-day, that 
every class of the white inhabitants would be better, 
not worse, by the free admission of Yellow labor. 
Such regulation of pace and quality as good social order 
requires, must, of course, be conceded; but the idea 
that these great, sparsely-peopled countries would not 
receive immeasurable benefits by Yellow industry is not 
seriously arguable. After proper allowance is made for 
some fundamentally physical prejudices, the economic 
objections must be dismissed as baneful errors, more 
gravely obstructive to the prosperity of these lands than 
any others. To the usual rejoinder that Europeans not 
in touch with the actual facts of the situation are in no 
position to form a judgment, we reply that the rejoinder 
is irrelevant. For the economic problem which they 
claim to be so novel is by no means really so. It is 
simply on a larger scale the problem of economic 
Liberalism, which was fought out in this and other 
Western countries in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. When Mr. Bryce enunciates as a 
present counsel of discretion the advice: “To prevent 
friction, reduce contact as much as you can,’’ he is only 
seeking peace in our time. The policy which our self- 
willed and short-sighted Dominions are endeavoring to 
enforce, is in essence nothing other than a large-scale 
version of our old English “Law of Settlement,”’ 
together with the related restrictions upon freedom of 
trade and industry. To suppose that in the future the 
mobility of labor, whose free and easy movement 
is required for the full exploitation of the natural 
resources of the world, is going to be stayed by 
the blind selfishness of little knots of white settlers, 





who will not even consent to breed a population of their 
own, is indeed.a preposterous notion. The sound Liberal 
principles of laissez faire, laissez aller, must in time be 
realized upon the larger scale, as they are upon the 
smaller.  thertice wl demands this larger Liberal- 
ism, just as effective Nationalism has demanded and 
enforced the smaller one. 

No real solution of the race problem is provided by 
reducing contacts and by setting up watertight compart- 
ments, either within the limits of the British Empire 
or in the wider world. What the world-civilization of 
the future needs, is more contacts, not fewer. For the 
progress of every nation, as of its individual members, 
depends upon the increasing capacity and willingness to 
assimilate new ideas, new needs, valuations and 
standards of life, and to incorporate them into its own 
substance. Even if we admit the view that sets strict 
limits to the fusion of races by miscegenation, we cannot 
admit that the social separatism involved in this refusal 
warrants a policy of economic exclusion. The fertilizing 
streams of capital which flow into the less developed 
countries of the world for their development require 
for their successful operations a corresponding mobility 
of labor. Our rising standard of humanity demands 
that these laborers shall have reasonable securities for 
good treatment, and opportunities for participation in 
the wealth they help to produce. No one would desire 
to force upon the white communities personal and social 
contacts which are repugnant to them. - But when they 
appeal, as they do, to economic considerations as the 
main defence of their exclusion policy, we are warranted 
in pointing out that the whole testimony of economic 
experience is against them. It is surely possible to 
devise modes of settlement for Asiatic immigrants which 
shall make their skill and labor available under con- 
ditions of liberty which do not involve any closer 
personal intercourse than is desired by both races. 
Intermarriage apart, the recent evidence of the rapidity 
with which Asiatic peoples conform to the standards of 
comfort, the political and other institutions of America, 
so far as they have enjoyed free opportunities of settle- 
ment, is of overwhelming strength. The false notion of 
hordes of degraded foreigners, content to remain under- 
bidding white labor by working for a bare subsistence, 
and incapable of evolving higher and more expensive 
modes of living, has been thoroughly exposed. These 
despised Asiatics are shown to be capable of Western 
progress in no ordinary degree. They are evident bene- 
factors to every country which they are allowed to 
enter, and they ought to be allowed to share in the 
prosperity which they bring. The present delicacies of 
Imperial intervention in South Africa or elsewhere must 
not be regarded as an acquiescence in a policy dictated 
by short-sighted ignorance, and an arrogant contempt 
for the reasonable rights and conveniences of other 


peoples. The absolute independence of a country has no 
more basis in natural equity than that of an 
individual. The society of nations is no doubt at 


present only inchoate. But as it grows, it will as surely 
impose limits on the egotism of nations, as the latter do 
upon the egotism of individuals. 





THE BRITISH SYMBOL. 


Art a season of sacred peace, the law of contrast makes 
it particularly pleasant to think of courage, and when 
at last the lion and the lamb shall lie down together, 
it will be the lion that will attract the greater atten- 
tion. Even in the millennium, the deep instincts of war 
and the chase may linger, and mankind is repeatedly 
“throwing back’’ to ancestral type. The tang of a 
finer barbarism is felt in the pigeon-shooter, the rabbit- 
courser, and the Sabbath ratcatcher of Wormwood 
Scrubbs. They enjoy killing, though without danger, 
and it was regret for less civilized days that made the 
fox-hunter exclaim: ‘“ Why the devil can’t I do that?”’ 
when he watched his hounds tearing the fox to pieces 
and eating it. 
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So at this Christmastime of traditional goodwill, we 
welcome all the more a “ Book of the Lion’’ by that 
great hunter, Sir Alfred Pease (Murray), and gladly 
exchange the British robin in the snow for the British 
lion in his torrid wilderness. For the robin, though a 
bloodstained parricide at heart, looks so tame and 
innocent all the time, whereas historic ages have 
acclaimed the King of Beasts as the type of humanity’s 
glorious warfare. Happy was our country in selecting 
her symbol so early in the centuries. Else, like nations 
not so great as we, she might have been driven to the 
poor resources of an eagle, one-headed, two-headed, or 
‘“spread,’’ of an unmannerly bear, or even a domesti- 
cated cock. How wretched a substitute any eagle would 
have been may be known from the passage in which 
Erasmus, after speaking of kings as “called divine, 
though they are scarcely men ; invincible, though they fly 
from every battlefield ; serene, though they turn the world 
upside down in a storm of war; illustrious, though they 
grovel in ignorance of all that is noble; and Catholic, 
though they follow anything rather than Christ,’’ goes 
on to exclaim: “ Of all birds the eagle alone has seemed 
to wise men the type of Royalty—a bird neither 
beautiful, nor musical, nor good for food, but murderous, 
greedy, hateful to all, and with its great powers of 
doing harm only surpassed by its desire to do it!”’ 
What a doom our more favored country escaped, only 
just in time! Couchant, courant, or rampant, magnani- 
mous in calm and noble in ferocity, the lion is her fitting 
emblem. He couches in our squares, charges on our 
palace roofs, and ramps as an advertisement over our 
mills and hives of industry, where, but for him, we 
might have beheld a bee, such as mere Italians use, or 
the suspended sheep, tied round the middle by a piece 
of ribbon, on which the poor Spaniard founds his pride. 

When some wretched starveling of the city, under- 
bred and underfed, boasts himself one of the bulldog 
breed, we admire the fine illusion; but in reality he 
represents a nobler animal still, and for splendor of 
courage and generosity the lion is his only match among 
four-footed things. From the earliest times the lion was 
regarded with the reverential awe that Mr. Kipling 
reserves for ‘The English Blood.’? Egyptians worshipped 
him in common with his poor feline relation. They used 
him for hunting and for war, and Rameses II. wasaccom- 
panied in battle by his favorite lion, who stalked beside 
the horses of his chariot, and with his paw struck down 
any offensive person who came near. In memory of 
their grandeur or divinity, two red-porphyry lions— 
perhaps the noblest ever made—with simply scooped 
projections like Post-Impressionist collars for the manes, 
rest with folded paws for ever in the Egyptian room of 
the British Museum, a model in behavior to the sight- 
seers. In the corridor hard by, we see the Assyrian 
King slaying lions from his chariot with bow and arrow, 
as the one relaxation worthy of majesty’s pursuit. The 
Romans for their finest delectation turned the lions, 
hundreds at a time, into the arena, and tempted their 
royal appetites with the flesh of Christian saints. The 
Emperor Caracalla kept a lion as a pet. Una rode one 
as the emblem of strength and fidelity. For want of the 
genuine creature, a Frenchman clips his poodle-dog as 
near to a lion’s similitude as he can go, just as, in his 
own person, he strives to imitate the fashion of the 
Bond Street tailor. There can be no doubt that, in 
choosing the lion for her insignia, our country hit the 
mark for once. 

Other fine qualities the lion shares with our chosen 
race, besides his royal presence. He is singularly 
astute, and in waterless deserts he has learnt to quench 
his noble thirst on water-melons, as the Briton on beer. 
Being endowed with extraordinary foresight, he divines 
where the carcase is by observing the vultures gathering 
together in the high vault of heaven: just as English 
people know where to put their money when they see the 
company-promoters circling around. Even more 
remarkable is the passion for sanitation which the lion 
shares with us. Sir Alfred Pease tells us that in Algeria 
(the same country in which Tartarin accomplished his 
superb exploit of shooting a tame and blind old lion) 





he once saw three Arabs walking beside a donkey, which 
tottered under the weight of a lion’s body slung across 
its back. “ Not dead,’’ said one of the Arabs, prodding 
up the lion, which presently dismounted. Blinded to 
keep him quiet, the symbol of sovereignty thus rode 
from place to place, exorcising evil spirits, curing the 
sick, and driving away the plague for considerable fees. 
The shock of seeing a lion entering the bedroom would 
very, likely have a beneficial effect upon nervous patients, 
and we strongly recommend Insurance Act officials on 
the look-out for malingerers, to avail themselves of a 
lion’s medical assistance. 

Sir Alfred Pease mentions a further use, which we 
can only hope is not permanently emblematic of the 
British lion, severe as his treatment at the hands of the 
French has recently been :— 

“T told a Parisian acquaintance of mine,” he writes, “ of 
this lion’s presence in the town; he forthwith dressed himself 
in the best French chasseur style, and, sallying forth, armed 
with his shot-gun, and attended by a photographer, had the lion 
laid out prostrate in the desert, and then was photographed 
standing over him in the most splendid pose of a successful 
hunter. This photograph gave him immense pleasure, and 
copies were posted as fast as possible to Paris.” 

The hero is called Parisian, but no one could doubt that 
Tarascon gave him birth, had not the present writer in 
Central Africa once seen a number of Portuguese photo- 
graphed while in ferocious encounter with a lion which 
they had first drugged and then bound with carefully 
concealed ropes and chains. In the same district he 
heard from Boer immigrant hunters a tradition that 
a man-eating lion gradually goes mad, and bites off his 
own tail. As Sir Alfred Pease does not mention this 
peculiarity, it is most probably untrue, at all events 
of the British emblem. : 

The present writer also heard from the same hunters 
that when a lion strikes an ox, killing it by a single blow 
of the paw, and fastens his teeth into the neck to suck 
the blood, he is so entranced with ecstasy that for a few 
seconds he remains blind and deaf to mortal things, 
and may be slain with ease. Sir Alfred Pease does not 
mention this either ; but then, as a sportsman, he would 
not take advantage of a fellow creature under such con- 
ditions. It would be like robbing a man when he was 
drunk, or betting on a certainty. And that brings us 
to the question of sport—of killing the emblem of the 
British race for fun. Sir Alfred Pease is no mere 
slaughterer. Like William the Conqueror, Mr. Selous, 
and other great hunters, he loves the big game, and 
laments their extinction: — 

“To destroy utterly every creature that does a little 
damage to man,” he writes, “or calls out his energy in self- 
defence is a revolting policy, calculated to make the world a 
dull place and man a dull beast.” 

He thus pours out his lamentation over the killing of 
an elephant :— 

“ When it is all over he is a bit of a ruffian who does not 
feel remorse at the sight of one of these sagacious, magnificent 
monsters, which may have taken Nature nearly a hundred years 
to furnish with his size and ivory, laid in ruins at his feet.” 

It is not quite clear whether he has the same feeling 
about the lion. One notices that whenever a lion has 
been particularly dangerous, he usually speaks of it as 
“the brute.’’ And, indeed, it is a little hard to love a 
creature that has tried its best to kill you, just as, 
although one may sympathise with the enemy’s cause 
theoretically, it is difficult to maintain the fulness of 
sympathy when the enemy has been trying to shoot you 
for several months. Yet Sir Alfred has the highest 
admiration for the lion as a provider of sport. He doubts 
if even the tiger is better. And sport he is careful to 
define. “ My definition of ‘sport,’ ’’ he writes, “ is fair 
competition with man or beast for the mastery as a 
recreation.’’ Now, in that definition, as applied to lion- 
hunting, there are obviously two dubious points—what 
the lion would mean by “ fair,”’ and whether the lion 
would regard the competition for the mastery as a “ re- 
creation.”” The lion, it is true, can bound forty feet 
through the air, and can charge at something like sixty 
miles an hour for about one hundred yards. But a rifle 
bullet can bound through the air much more than forty 
feet, and its velocity is higher than an express train’s, 
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In old days, when the lion encountered nothing more for- 
midable than a native with shield and spear, very likely 
he thought the competition fair and enjoyed the sport ; 
but we doubt if he likes it now or regards his enormous 
risk of wounds and death in the light of recreation, that 
is to say, a renewal of the vital forces. 

For man, the danger is part of the recreation itself. 
The pleasure of the sport consists in the fear. Sir Alfred 
Pease is quite aware that there is nobody who knows no 
fear; or if there were such a person, he could not be 
courageous, for there is no courage without fear. 
“ Courage,”’ he truly says, “ is the fear of being afraid.”’ 
But in that case has the lion a right to be called 
courageous? He is probably incapable of all this self- 
consciousness and refinement. He charges, not through 
fear of being afraid, but because he thinks charging is 
the best way of killing the creature who is trying to kill 
him. On the lion’s side, according to the definition, one 
can find neither sport nor recreation nor even courage. 
All these advantages go to the man, and so the joys of 
the contest are obviously unequal in the balance. And 
yet, as to courage, the author, after a long discussion 
upon the subject, comes to the conclusion of nearly 
everyone who has known lions :— 

“What do you say of lions which board railway trains at 
night and take men out of the windows of the compartments, 
or of the hundreds of them which leap into crowded villages in 
the dark among the blazing watchfires, to seize their suppers 
under a hail of flaming brands, spears, and clubs, amid the 
yells of men and the screeching of women? No, the 
lion is a valiant beast.” 

So our national honor is for the time preserved by 
our living emblem. But a more terrible danger in the 
near future threatens it. Within a century, sportsmen 
and natives will have exterminated all the wild beasts of 
Africa, and the lion will vanish with his food. No game- 
reserves or legal restrictions can save him longer. He 
will rank as obsolete with the ichthyosaurus and that old 
bird with which writers bore us to equal extinction. 
Our great-great-grandchildren will know his voice only 
by gramophone records, and his form only by decaying 
pictures. Or if the heraldry and symbolism of the 
British blood still preserve their place among mankind, 
our descendants will admiringly marvel at the courage 
of us their forefathers who conducted our daily affairs 
without perturbation, though surrounded by raving spit- 
fires like the red lion of Scotland and by colossal 
monsters like the guardians of Trafalgar Square. 





BURNING WINTER. 


You can scarcely have a winter landscape in agricultural 
England without some whiff or puff of blue or white 
smoke, like the breath of the warm earth condensed as it 
issues into the cold air. Of course, the ploughman puffs 
a cigarette as he follows his team along the furrow, and 
the team smokes through its damp hides, to show that 
the folding of that earthen streak is not colt’s play. 
Whatever the machine, whether of steam and steel, or of 
flesh and blood, there must be an escape-pipe throwing 
visible vapor into the air. But there is smoke when 
the team has gone home, when it is resting in the Sunday 
stable, and when the ploughman is at his devotions. It 
curls from a little heap of rubbish in every cottage 
garden, from mounds of hedge-trimmings plastered with 
turves to keep them compact and smothery, from 
bivouacs of couch-fires in the fields, or from long barrows 
of many cartloads of clotty roots, turning as the fire 
crawls through them to brick-red tailings. When the 
heavens are opened and the rain falls in sheets by the 
hour together, still the smoking goes on. Every heap is 
a house better thatched than many a cottage, with the 
fire on its hearth having full run of its timbers, till it 
eats out through the roof. Then the ashes are drawn, 
the hearth lowered, and the walls rebuilt into a new 
roof, fresh food and fresh work for the ascending 
smoulder. 

If you travel by night you rarely see a flame licking 
out from its barrow. If you do, there is probably a 
misty figure with a fork, driving the monster into its 





proper interior, and tucking it in there to its unshowy 
but useful work. And whether you see the smoke imps 
escaping with struggles from their prison or not, your 
nostrils cannot escape the salute of the bitter but thinly 
distributed smoke, that is pleasant because it is a part 
of the whole pleasant landscape. In fact, you smell] far 
more smoke than you see. If all the couch-fires were 
eliminated, there would still be the odor of a still slower 
and therefore more efficient burning, that has its origin 
in no match, but in the kindly alchemy of old Mother 
Earth. The smell of a burning that has blue smoke is 
just as much more harsh and unpleasant than this smell 
of decaying leaves, as the smell of bottled scent is less 
pleasant than that of flowers. There is a message of 
haste and slapdash in it, an attempted improvement on 
Nature’s methods, that may not be altogether an 
improvement. 

The other smell, the delicately nutty smell, not in 
streaks and lumps like that of smoke, but smooth and 
perfectly blended, is, of course, the smell of burning 
also. You cannot have a heap of summer rubbish any- 
where, or however small, but winter is burning it down 
for the nourishment of next summer’s flowers. There is 
no gritty, indigestible red ash like that which the couch- 
fire leaves. The residue melts into the soil, as the smoke 
into the air, almost or quite without visible trace. If 
there is a little more than can be profitably burnt in one 
season, note how delicately that is picked out and left 
for another time. All the soft parts of a poplar leaf 
are taken clean away, and the ribs and nerves of a 
perfect skeleton remain. The fire, instead of breaking 
through the dome of a little heap, leaves it as a thin 
shell guarding a cavity that was once leaves, but has 
now been reduced to elemental nothingness. There is 
no waste, of course, in the couch-fire. The smoke that 
flies away must settle down somewhere, and so the gases 
that one farmer loses are gathered by another. The 
hard ash, that the soil can make nothing of in one year 
or two, it will manage to assimilate in three or four. 
The fires of Nature are still more smoky and less ashy. 
The gases of nitrogen and carbon are nearly the whole 
product of combustion, given to the air as they were 
taken from the air in former years, and especially the 
summer that has gone. 

It does not seem strange to us that the process of 
decay should be more active in winter than in summer. 
In fact, to speak of it as an activity seems to the popular 
mind like a misnomer. Decay is thought of as some- 
thing a little more negative than death, and so we lose 
one of the greatest marvels of life. The great army of 
the putrefactive bacteria have their winter in the 
summer, and their summer in the winter, like the 
Christmas rose and other rare plants that give us joy 
in the black time of the year. The rains wake them 
up, and set them to multiplication and to work. They 
are boatmen hung up high and dry when the sun shines, 
but swarming everywhere to their work when the world 
is properly moist. Their work is not the mere negation 
of synthesis, but its opposite, and it is not in reason that 
it should flourish in conditions that make for higher 
growth. The single-eyed idea of winter is to tear up 
all that is not alive, and reduce it to its simplest 
elements ; but in a world of life it can only do this by 
means of life. It is the season of the bacteria. They 
swarm, and gorge, and multiply. All the waking world 
is given up to them. They are the only people that 
matter, the crown of the edifice, so Nature persuades 
them, thus cheating them into giving what she really 
wants, the removal of some rubbish, and the gassy by- 
products of their civilization. 

It looks like a perfect orgy of burning, yet nothing 
is more exact than the dainty selectiveness of it all. 
There are other bacteria for the destruction of life; 
these are as observant of their own duty as hounds 
“entered ’’ to one quarry only and debarred from all 
others. What we heap on the couch-fires all goes. The 
seed is consumed with its dead parent, the caterpillar 
with the leaf it gnawed, the snail in its shell, the useful 
beetle, and the pernicious fly. But this other fire burns 
up the hard stick, without singeing a single feather of 
the sleeping gnat. It rots a whole plant into a pulp, but 
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the humble-bee- with a crop-full of its nectar sleeps 
among the ruins unruffied and fresh as a summer 
flower. A dead forest may be reduced to smoke, while 
a single seed, undistinguishable in matter, must be 
spared because of the germ of life in it. It is not a 
strong, vigorous, and alert life that is needed to stay the 
tooth of the winter bacterium. The sleep of the things 
in this welter of burning is more like death than the 
state that we call sleep. The circulation has stopped, 
the limbs are brittle, there is not a reflex nerve in 
action, you would think of life as at most a minute 
spark hidden somewhere in the midst of a lifeless body, 
which it might re-occupy if the whole were warmed. Yet 
it is there all through and down to the tiniest hair, which 
no bacterium of decay dare touch. 

It is probable that the sleeping things, such as 
wasps, gnats, slugs, and soft, half-grown caterpillars 
are safer in winter than in summer. Once they are in 
. the ground, the six months of their sojourn there have 
fewer risks than a week of summer. How shall a wasp 
catch a cold in its tracheez, when those trachee are not 
breathing? It seems no more likely than that a cater- 
pillar should receive an ichneumon-fly egg through its 
skin when all the ichneumon-flies are dead. It is true 
that sometimes a caterpillar under the moss is ramified 
by a fungus which, having sucked it dry, lifts into the 
air a little yellow corpse-candle to tell the world what 
it has done. Possibly the fungus can attack a sleeping 
caterpillar. It is more likely that the infection started 
before the caterpillar went to sleep. From diseases of 
the circulation, the things must be safe when their 
circulation is stopped. The great danger to our friends 
and enemies sleeping in their cold-storage is that they 
should be taken out and eaten by greater grave-breakers. 

The world, which was an open slaughter-yard in 
summer, is not now a closed fort, at any rate, until a 
hard frost comes. It is, if we may vary the metaphor, 
a sort of hopper, disclosing every day something that 
was hidden yesterday. The forces of destruction crumble 
down the dead earth, soften walls that were hard, open 
new galleries for the shrew, new verandahs for the 
wren to hunt in, and from day to day some fresh fat 
chrysalis or grub comes under the scrutiny of a sharp 
eye. A future moth has failed in what might appear 
to have been the purpose of its existence. It has turned 
up just in time to keep life in a bird that shall next 
summer eat many moths, or feed a hawk to-morrow that 
will eat many birds. Thus the bacteria of decay not 
only unlock the dead capital of vegetation and turn it 
into fluid assets, but dole out the wages of those 
accounted by most of us far more important personages. 





Short Studies. 


JIMMY. 


Txovcu he was born of elderly, work-hardened people 
who had married carefully and late, and had not looked 
for any child, Jimmy might have been the offspring of 
beauty yoked with love. He was always good to look 
on, but in his babyhood he was so beautiful, so fine of 
limb and delicately strong and, more than all, so well 
behaved, that his mother could not love him as she would 
have loved an ordinary boy. She had a secret and dis- 
turbing feeling that he was not really hers; for how 
could this splendor be the son of a woman nearing fifty, 
who had spent her life in the stern labor of the fields, 
the cooking of coarse food and the cleaning of pots? 
She was afraid of something in the shining stranger who 
lay in his cheap crib and gazed on his surroundings 
with a serenity to which his birth had given him no 
right, and, as though some fine gentleman had come to 
lodge with her, she fancied criticism in his calm grey 
eyes when he lay among his yellow blankets and she 
went about her work. He made her conscious of her 
frowzy garments and dull hair ; she thought he must have 
come, full of wisdom, from some world which had not 





accustomed him to dirt and poverty, and even the sur- 
prised envy of other mothers could not make up for what 
she missed in him. If he had been wizened, ailing, 
fretful, she would have known him for her very own, 
but she felt he was a princeling dropped on her doorstep 
by some fugitive princess, and instead of holding a sharp 
little face to her neck and soothing feeble limbs with 
rough and loving hands, she treated him with a respect 
she could not conquer, though she knew how surely it 
was turning love out of doors, a respect due to the far- 
off and the beautiful, not unallied to hate, and all the 
nearer to it because the begrudged pain of her aging 
body had given her no human son, but a new and 
unwelcome standard by which to judge of life. It was 
Jimmy who showed her the lines in her own face and 
her husband’s, his broken nails and hers, the poor 
furnishing of the kitchen ; it was he who, before he could 
speak, taught her that the presence of cocks and hens 
did not make for cleanliness in the house. And, from 
the day of his birth, he seemed to be feeding on a 
happiness that lay within. -His mother could not forgive 
a baby who hardly smiled in answer to the clicking of 
her tongue, and plainly thought of his father’s snapping 
fingers as big things that hid his view of the white clouds 
shadowing the mountain, big things that, like the clouds, 
would pass. 

Few confidences passed between that couple, but, 
one day when Jimmy was lying in the box on wheels 
that served him for perambulator, his mother said, 
folding her arms upon a sigh, ‘‘’E always ’as a look as 
if ’e’s waitin’. P’raps—p’raps ’e ain’t goin’ to live.” 

‘“‘Oh, get along, ’e’ll live,’”’ the father said; and 
for a while they stared in a penetrating silence at the 
child. 

She was glad when she could put him into knicker- 
bockers and send him off to school. Wearing those 
clumsy clothes he had not his high look of difference 
from the children of other folks and, in his absence, the 
little house under the mountain became her home again. 

Jimmy was changed by more than a few yards of 
fustian. The contentment which a wiser civilization 
would have left him was overlaid by bewilderment and 
a little fear. He could not learn his lessons, and each 
morning, as he trotted to school with a red muffler 
round his neck and his numbed fingers in his pockets, 
he saw before him a confusion of questions, answers, 
books and blackboards, more solid and far more formid- 
able than the mountain. He liked the mountain. It 
was more to him than the house in which he had been 
born: it frowned and smiled at him as human beings 
did, but it had a meaning they missed. He could not 
tell why, for there were no growing reasons in the head 
that forgot the things the teacher told him, but he could 
not forget the mountain; it was always there. He 
liked the streams, too, and the sound of their voices 
babbling to him as he ran anxiously to school. In the 
spring there were lambs bleating beside the swollen 
waters, and from the school house he could hear them 
still; he could even see them on warm days when the 
teacher did not shut the door. Jimmy never wanted to 
run through that door. He knew the time would come 
when he would be told to go: he only had to wait. 

Here, in the bright schoolroom where his knuckles 
were so often rapped, and in the dinginess of the 
home where his old parents looked on him with such 
reserve, he seemed to exist only in the passive mood, 
or it may be that his activities were not the common 
ones of men. Certain it is that what made life for other 
boys were but life’s misadventures for him, and he did 
not regain the radiance born with him until the uneasi- 
ness of his schooldays had passed. Then, recognized as 
a failure, as one who could not lift any burden from 
the backs of those who, with hard, unacknowledged 
patience, had fed and clothed him, and wondered at him 
and resented him, he was given a few weekly pence for 
doing odd jobs on the farm where his father still worked 
doggedly. 

No man or woman knew if Jimmy had any guess at 
his peculiarities, but what all could see was the grave 
joy on his face. Once more his was the look of one who 
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had heard rare harmonies and seen wonders, and now 
waited for their second coming, and always he had that 
air of well-mannered listening for a summons. 

In the fields or farmyard he could be seen, now and 
then, pausing in his work with head thrown sideways, 
and a smile on lips that had no foolish droop, but 
what he did alone on the mountain when he went there 
after sheep, nobody knew, and perhaps only his mother 
wondered, and to her, as she watched for his return, 
there came recollections of old stories she had scorned, 
and now found herself thinking of with trembling. 
They came to her in little gusts she wanted to disdain 
and could not, for they swept through her hard mind 
and left dim pictures vaguely touched with evil. If he 
had not grown so tall and strong, with a shapeliness no 
rough clothes could hide, she would not have been 
troubled, but beauty linked with his deficiencies, and 
with the impersonal and gracious charm which he 
possessed, appeared now not as the superiority of his 
babyhood, but as some gift that did not come from God. 
He was of that race divined by all stages of man’s 
growth as one closer to sunlight, to the ivy and the 
vine, to shy animals, the frolic of winds and the splashed 
shadows of great trees, than to its human brothers, and 
though his mother had no stored mental picture of bare 
limbs and girded loins and flower-crowned heads, she 
had her deep distrust of the unusual, and there were 
those remembered tales of men who spoke with the four- 
footed in solitary places, and perhaps with the two- 
footed, strangely hooved. Even without these, there 
could have been no peace for her while her son stayed 
late on the mountain, or sat half-smiling, half-asleep, 
by the fireside; living, as she believed, in thoughts 
beyond her imaging. 

That was an odd household. On all nights but 
those of summer heat, the three, marked with toil and 
almost speechless, sat about the hearth, the woman forcing 
her stiff hands to hold a needle and the coarse stuff from 
which she fashioned garments; the old man with hands 
hanging loose, the young one with his clasped about his 
knees, his head and shoulder against the chimney-piece, 
while the thoughts of all three went their different ways 
and never met, but made a noiseless confusion in the 
stuffy room. Through the man’s mind there flitted 
pictures of ploughed fields and pastures, cows and horses, 
hens pecking round the midden in the farmyard, 
and, brighter by distance, he had visions of his youth 
and strength and of a girl he had seen only once, and 
still remembered because of the way she had of walking 
and the curve of her neck when she turned to look at 
him. 

For the woman there were no thoughts so soft. She 
who had worked hard all her days, and found at last a 
home and a man who did well enough, had not tired in 
eighteen years of wondering why Fate had ruined her 
tardy peace by sending her a child to grow into this 
youth who, having come to the age when he should 
have followed maidens, sat there smiling, following 
instead the faint pathways of the hills, and listening for 
the call that lingered still. 

But Jimmy heard it at last, though from a long way 
off. Nature had had the wisdom to turn his thoughts 
from maidens, but it had not stifled in him the joyous 
yearning that comes with youth and spring, and Jimmy 
knew he wanted something, and grew restless. Now, 
though the nights were chill after the warm April sun, 
he did not sit long beside the fire: he went to the door 
and listened, or fidgetted about the room, until his 
mother told him, harshly, to be still. 

He was docile, but a night came when he could not 
obey that order, and, treading softly, he left the cottage 
to stand in the strip of garden and take in air as if it 
had been food. 

The sky was dark, but it had not the solid blackness 
of the mountain, and as he looked up he saw the stars 
come out to look at him so swiftly that it seemed they 
must all have opened windows at a given word, and 
leaned from their high places to study him. His pleased 
consciousness of their company was forgotten in the 
straining of his ears to catch more clearly the voice that 
mingled with the little noises of the night and the eternal 











falling of the streams. He thought it was most con- 
stant in the water, and as he sat on one of the white 
stones that stood before the porch, he closed his eyes 
and listened to that music. Sometimes, from within 
the house, he heard the murmuring of speech, less real 
to him than any sound outside, and only when he was 
called in to bed did he rise and stretch himself and 
become aware of the necessity for sleep. 

His mother stepped back as he passed in, for his 
face was set and his eyes were dazzled into a wildness 
of expression by the light, but his ‘‘ Good-night’’ was 
mild enough, and soon she heard the creaking of his bed 
as he laid himself on it. 

The sigh with which she herself turned on her side 
to sleep had in it something of a despairing prayer that 
the power which had chosen to do a thing so unimportant 
as to change water into wine, would perform the kinder 
miracle of making Jimmy like other women’s sons. 

But the summons for which Jimmy had waited all 
his life must have been swifter in its passage than the 
prayer ; for, in the darkest of the night, he awoke and 
heard it still more clearly and very sweet. He sat up 
in bed to listen, and the voice was now clamorous and 
insistent, like a bell, and again it had the pitiful cry 
of wind in heather stalks, or the richness of the song 
of bees when that heather blooms; but whatever tone it 
took, it never ceased to call. 

Over his nightshirt he drew his trousers and, bare- 
footed, he left a room so dark that the night at first 
seemed luminous though no moon was shining and the 
stars had tired of looking down on earth. He did not 
miss them ; he had no glance for the mountain, he cared 
for nothing but to hurry over colorless wet grass to find 
his happiness. As eager as any lover, breathless, his 
mouth open and a little flaccid, he went swiftly as to 
a tryst, guided by the ceaseless calling of the voice. 
There was stony ground for his feet, and smooth rock 
and bog and thistles to be pressed, but these gave no 
message to his mind, nor did he pause until, rounding 
a hillock, he saw something white and wavering, from 
which there came a voice asking for pity and for love. 
At that he spread his arms and cried aloud in answer 
and heard his cry echoing among the rocks, swamping 
the soft appeal of the white thing that beckoned, and 
making the night halt for a moment in its march. 

Then, babbling, foolish with joy, he rushed on. 


They found him in the morning, lying in a pool, 
his body stirred now and then by the vehemence of a 
little waterfall that fell there, his face at a profound and 
lovely peace. And, after all, his mother’s prayer was 
answered. Jimmy’s death was strange, but all other 
strangeness seemed to have passed from him when they 
had laid him out. He looked like any other woman’s 
son—but comelier. 

E. H. Youne. 





SHlusic 


THE REAL PROBLEM OF “ PARSIFAL.”’ 


Everysopy knows that there has raged in Germany a 
controversy almost theological in its bitterness, as to 
the propriety of the free performance of “ Parsifal.’’ 
Such widely different individuals as Richard Strauss, 
Hermann Bahr, and the German Crown Prince have 
combined to protest against the removal of the Bayreuth 
monopoly. Even in England, I suppose, everybody 
interested in music has some opinion or prejudice about 
the matter. But as musical England is scarcely 
articulate, we have heard very little about it. In any 
case, whatever our personal views, “ Parsifal’’ is to be 
performed outside Bayreuth. It has already been staged 
in New York, and, I believe, in Amsterdam, while by 
the time these lines are printed, London will be within 
measurable distance of judging the iniquities of an extra- 
territorial representation of “ Parsifal’’ for itself. For 
my part, however, thinking, as I do, that “ Parsifal’’ 
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ought to take its chance in the repertory along with 
the masterpieces of other composers, I venture to main- 
tain that what may be called the whole “ Parsifal’’ 
school of thought is a vicious one, likely to have the same 
effect on our theatre and, consequently, on our civiliza- 
tion, as “temperance ’”’ legislation has had on English 
public houses. 

This school of thought is really founded on 
Hermann Bahr’s praise of Bayreuth as having “ nothing 
in common with the infamous ‘everydayness’ of our 
civilization.’” Now I am not concerned to deny the 
infamy, the vulgarity, the commercialism of our 
civilization, which I detest as heartily as anybody. 
Nor yet do I deny that a pilgrimage, as made by many 
enthusiasts to Bayreuth, is often a beautiful thing. 
Pilgrimage, in fact, as Doctor Johnson truly observed, 
“may be reasonable or superstitious, according to the 
principles upon which it is performed,’’ and we of 
modern England do not recognize its value sufficiently. 

But to recognize this fact is not by any means to 
admit the Bayreuth contention that a pilgrimage is 
necessary to a proper appreciation of a certain portion 
of Wagner’s music. Indeed, as this particular 
pilgrimage is decidedly expensive, people of ordinary 
means have hitherto been faced by the practical 
impossibility of undertaking it at all, with the result 
that “Parsifal’’ was to the middle-class as much a 
synonym for luxury as a 80 h.p. motor car or furs of 
sable. 

Indeed, the result of the “ Parsifal’’ school of 
thought, were it generally accepted, would be to divorce 
all great art from everyday life, even more than is the 
case at present; and this is surely the worst thing that 
could possibly happen. Nothing is more distressing than 
to consider the abyss by which art and life are sundered 
under modern conditions. Art, in fact, is become a 
luxury, and musical art a very expensive luxury, 
instead of a necessity for every normal, educated human 
being. The mere fact that people ask questions such 
as: “ Are you musical?’’ or “ Do you like pictures? ”’ 
proves how low our esthetic standard is. It ought to 
be considered as silly to ask a man questions of this 
kind as to inquire whether he “liked sleep,’’ or was 
an invariable eater. That every human being is capable 
of different degrees of sound-and-color-appreciation is, 
obviously, true enough. But that every man, woman, 
and child, with the exception of a few freaks, takes 
pleasure in sound and color to some extent, is more 
obvious still. In fact, these questions are precisely 
similar to the mid-Victorian formula: “ Do you keep 
up your reading?’’—except that as, nowadays, every- 
body reads, the remark seems unnecessary and idiotic 
even to the most maiden of ladies in the most cathedral 
of cities. Still it is, in reality, no more ridiculous than 
the others. Unfortunately, many people, intelligent 
people, still regard the arts, especially the hearing and 
the practice of music, as they used to regard the reading 
of books, to wit, as something very solemn and rather 
mysterious, for which a very definite time must be put 
aside. 

Now this, I think, is almost entirely due to the 
romantic atmosphere with which the nineteenth century 
surrounded the arts. The artist has long been regarded 
as a creature essentially remote from other men. He is, 
in fact, according to different idiosyncrasies, either 
invested with a halo of glory, or branded with the mark 
of the Beast. He is never suffered to be natural, or to 
take himself for granted. In short, the modern world 
talks a great deal about Art—with an inflated capital 
A—and forgets about craft altogether, whereas the two 
are, or ought to be, inseparable. The result is, as you 
would expect, a marked tendency of megalomania and 
neurosis of modern European artists on the one hand, 
and the militant materialism of the modern European 
public on the other. Both have, in their different ways, 


paid the penalty for getting their views of life out of 
focus. 

Wherefore it seems to me that the most pressing 
need of modern times is to bring the conception of the 
artist as primarily a craftsman back into common use. 
This view of the artist is nowadays commonly supposed 





to be derogatory to art; but quite erroneously. In 
what was probably the greatest period of pictorial and 
plastic art, the Italian Renaissance, the painter, and 
the sculptor, and the worker in metals were regarded in 
very much the same way as we regard the workmen who 


decorate our houses. It is quite pathetic to read of a 
man whose name is now world-famous begging for a 
little more ultramarine to finish off some work to his 
liking. He had no illusions as to “ Art for Art’s sake.’’ 
He was, of course, highly regarded, because patrons in 
those days valued talent at its proper worth; but he 
remained a skilled workman by profession, not, as now, 
an independent gentleman of rather uncertain temper. 
I have been told by those who are more competent to 
speak on the subject than I am, that it is not unlikely 
that this very fact of being forced to work with limited 
materials, and for a specific object, served to develop all 
the artistic qualities in the craftsmen of the time. That 
may be so. As a not altogether dissimilar instance, I 
would venture to point out that English domestic 
architecture, which concerns itself solely with the 
practical necessity of providing what are admittedly the 
most comfortable houses in the world, does, as a matter 
of fact, produce far more satisfactory results, judged 
solely from the zsthetic point of view, than the school 
of English architecture which endeavors to erect public 
buildings intended primarily to look beautiful. 

Now, in latter years there has, of course, been a 
movement, started by William Morris, and revived quite 
recently, though in a very different manner, by Mr. 
Roger Fry, to bring the art of color into direct relation- 
ship with house-decoration. But the art of sound still 
pursues the way marked out for it, unfortunately, by 
Beethoven and Wagner. Of course, both these 
composers had the very best intentions, to wit, to raise 
music to a more serious level; but, unwittingly, they 
inaugurated a temdency which, I fancy, they would have 
been the first to deprecate, the tendency towards the 
isolation ef music and musicians from the everyday life 
of the people. Both Beethoven and Wagner, it must be 
remembered, were typically romantic by temperament. 
They were, naturally enough, in full reaction against 
that eighteenth-century levity which treated Mozart as 
an ordinary flunkey. Fully conscious of their own 
greatness, they proclaimed the right of the artist to 
complete expression of his personality, never dreaming, 
as I guess, that their followers, to achieve this admirable 
ideal, would claim exemption from the ordinary musical 
routine of their day. 

For that really is what has happened. I can think 
of no contemporary composer of the front rank, except 
Stravinsky, who writes regularly for a theatre or an 
organization of any kind. Yet the best musical 
compositions the world has known were written by an 
organist for a rather incompetent choir and an 
indifferent organ at Leipsic. Some of the finest 
symphonies were “ turned out ’’ for various patrons very 
much as our musical comedy composers “turn out ”’ 
music for Mr. George Edwardes. There is nothing 
paralysing to musical invention in writing to order or 
for money, so long as the composer is not expected to 
lower his own standard of taste in the process. 

That, of course, is the basis of all the trouble at the 
present day. The public taste is, on the whole, bad, and 
so the good composers do not supply music for the every- 
day life of the people. Yet, until they do, the public 
taste must remain in a varying degree of badness. The 
vicious circle would seem to be complete. 

The only hope is to tackle the problem boldly, to 
contrive to bring the composers and the people face to 
face. And as the people show but small sign of wishing 
to climb higher, let the composers come down from their 
isolated heights, and try to meet them a little more 
than half-way. In plain words, I would like to see our 
most talented composers everywhere, in the organ-lofts, 
writing services and anthems for their choirs, cantatas 
for the local choral societies, a string quartette or two 
for the best players of the district; in the conductor’s 
chair of the theatres, producing incidental music for 
plays and, perhaps, small ballets, condescending, if 
their talents happened to have some kinship to those of 
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Offenbach and Sullivan, to think kindly of musical 
comedy occasionally ; briefly, in every musical situation 
conceivable, writing compositions primarily intended to 
satisfy the immediate requirements of their various 
offices. 

To portray, even in outline, the organization of our 
music on such lines would require an article, a very long 
long article, to itself. Suffice it to say here that such 
an idea does not preclude the possibility of composers 
writing some works on larger lines than have been 
indicated. There would always be one or two possessed 
either of private means or of leisure and fame enough 
to specialize in would-be masterpieces. But nowadays 
the word “ masterpiece ’’ is sadly overworked. Every 
young composer seems to think that he is expected to 
write important compositions for huge orchestras, 
consciously to make one bid at least for a place in the 
musical repertory as permanent as that enjoyed by 
Beethoven, or Wagner, or Mozart. As a matter of fact, 
even of the great masters, comparatively few composi- 
tions have stood the test of time. The lesser men would, 
it seems to me, be better employed in fulfilling, in the 
best possible manner, the musical requirements of their 
generation, instead of mooning after posterity and 
greatness. Indeed, nowadays we hear far too much 
about greatness, and not nearly enough about music. 

Of course, should anything so unlikely as the 
practical realization of this suggested ideal come to pass, 
all of us who, like the writer, are primarily interested 
in the complicated developments of modern music, 
would suffer very considerably. We should have to 
bear, for a considerable time at any rate, with the 
almost complete absence of just the music we particularly 
affect. It were idle to deny that this would be a loss, 
a loss which some of us would feel more than we care to 
realize. But, for my part, I would make the sacrifice 
to-morrow, did I know that music could be thereby 
established on a more solid foundation. At present the 
whole structure of our serious musical life rests on the 
most unstable foundation. It is practically built on a 
marsh, with the critical eclectic and the wealthy 
dilettante as sole supports. And unless we can grout it 
with the cement of “ everydayness,’’ we may at any time 
witness the most appalling collapse. The whole modern 
“ Parsifal’’ school of thought—though not, I believe, 
the original “ Parsifal’’ ideal as formulated by Wagner, 
or even by his friends and relations—tends to make this 
operation more and more difficult. In practice, whatever 
it may do in theory, it begins by reserving the best 
music for a few initiates, and ends by providing music- 
festivals for wealthy Americans and Jews. Certainly 
we have, thereby, acquired a higher standard of musical 
performance, and probably we owe to it the amazingly 
rapid development of European music. But rapid 
development can be paid for too highly. In this case 
the price has been that divorce between our music and 
our everyday life, which may lead to eventual bank- 
ruptcy. In short, our music to-day represents not our 
civilization, but the tastes of an infinitesimal minority. 
To some extent that has always been true of the very 
best music at all times; but, in the days when the 
aristocratic principle was commonly accepted, the fact, 
though regrettable, had no practical importance. 
Perhaps our music, then, is better than our civilization. 
I believe it is. Nevertheless, the point is not its merit 
so much as its stability. How long should or can any 
democratic civilization support an art better than itself? 


Francis Tove. 





Letters to the Editor. 


HOME RULE AND FEDERALISM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Smr,—While congratulating you warmly upon the 
sagacity and courage with which you have urged alike a 
pacific settlement of the Irish problem, and Federalism as 











the obvious means thereto, may I trespass upon the 
hospitality of your columns to point out that the immediate, 
rather than the ultimate, adoption of the Federal principle 
is the path both of safety and of maximum convenience? 

Curiously, Scotland and Wales do not desire less, but 
very much more, in the way of self-government than is con- 
ceded to Ireland in the present Government of Ireland Bill, 
with the sole and somewhat dubious exceptions of the 
matters of the Post Office and the Customs. The former has 
practically already been jettisoned by Mr. Asquith, and the 
latter will probably share its fate. 

At the outset, the Irish Parliament exercises no control 
over the Constabulary, and the immense and vital questions 
of the land, of Old Age Pensions, of Invalidity and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, in a large measure the entire problem 
of urban and rural destitution, are all excluded from its pur- 
view ; while in all matters the Imperial Parliament retains 
the anomalous power of concurrent legislation. Neither 
Scottish nor Welsh Home Rulers would content themselves 
for an instant with an autonomy so anemic; so that what 
is really needed in the way of “standardization” is the 
levelling-up of Irish Home Rule to the needs and ideals of 
Scotland and of Wales, admittedly, not in substance in 
advance of those of Ireland, but, happily, unhampered and 
unaffected by internal disagreements—the fruitful source of 
so much that is hesitant and tentative in the Irish Bill. 
The easier course thus would be, forthwith, frankly to 
entrust to Irish, Scottish, and Welsh Legislatures—in all 
cases Single Chamber organizations—full control over all 
the domestic affairs of their respective areas, subject alone 
to a suspensory but effective and operative veto by the new 
Imperial Elective Second Chamber, adumbrated by the 
Prime Minister, presumably a body as democratic in its 
constitution as the present House of Commons, and in which 
the four constituent countries would be represented pre- 
cisely in proportion to their numerical strength. Such a 
veto would probably meet all the requirements of Ulster 
under a Federal scheme. 

It would then be possible, by the withdrawal of Irish, 
Scottish, and Welsh business from the functions of the 
House of Commons, simultaneously to relieve it of the 
presence of the representatives of Ireland, Scotland, and 
Wales, transforming the House of Commons into a purely 
English body, dealing exclusively with English domestic 
affairs. 

This would, doubtless, imply transferring to the Elective 
Senate all Imperial and general business, effecting a wholly 
desirable separation of Imperial from confusing domestic 
issues, and would secure for Imperial business some approach 
to adequate attention and consideration. 

It is now very generally recognized that the grant of 
autonomy to Ireland does virtually imply and involve a 
considerable measure of constitutional reconstruction, in 
which the co-operation of all parties is eminently desirable, 
not to say inevitable. If British statesmen, happily, prove 
themselves capable of so much wisdom and restraint, the 
coming session might fitly be devoted to bringing the Irish 
Home Rule Bill more into line with the Federal method, to 
passing Home Rule measures suitable for Scotland and for 
Wales, to the creation of the Elective Second Chamber, 
leaving for 1915 the problem of English domestic business 
and the transfer of Imperial business to the coming Senate. 
By 1916 we could have, for the first time, a really Imperial 
Chamber, virtually dealing exclusively with Imperial 
business, while England. Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
would deal with their respective domestic problems pre- 
cisely as each nation desired. The conversion of dual into 
federal Home Rule is not so much a process of elaboration, 
complication, and delay, as of simplification and expedition. 
Most of the difficulties of the Government are the direct 
result of the very natural endeavor to give substantial 
priority in time to the case of Ireland—a course which has 
obviously proved to be that of maximum, rather than mini- 
mum, resistance. Simultaneity and similarity, though not 
identity of treatment, is really the more logical and states- 
manlike course. It, doubtless, would be something of a 
novelty to find English politicians recognizing that which 
is rational to be also practical and expedient.—Yours, &c., 

E. T. Jonny. 

Llanidan Hall, Llanfair, P.G., Anglesey. 

December 14th, 1913. 
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To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Sin,—Why all this talk of “settlement by consent,’ 
special treatment for ‘ homogeneous’”’ districts of Ulster, 
or “Home Rule within Home Rule”? It savors of 
wobbling, and there is not a particle of justification for it. 

The glaring feature of the political situation is the 
insincerity of the Unionist chatter about Ulster. Every- 
body knows that “ Ulster” is merely a pawn in the Unionist 
game. All the “policy” the Tories have is to kill the 
Government before the Parliament Act operates and the 
Plural Voter is abolished. The Unionists talk of ‘“‘ No Home 
Rule,’’ and well they know that if they got the Government 
out to-morrow, they could not hope to get into office them- 
selves without the aid of the Irish vote; and that they 
could not have: that save at the price of Home Rule—a price 
they would gladly pay, as weall know. It is simply a case of 
“Get this Government out,” and ‘“‘ Damn the consequences.” 

Why should Liberals play the Tory game by 
“wobbling”? I repeat there is not a particle of justifica- 
tion for such conduct, either as regards Ulster or the North- 
East corner thereof. That “corner” is not ‘“ homogeneous.” 
Roughly, more than one-third of the people of the “ corner ”’ 
are Home Rulers. Why should the majority in the “ corner ”’ 
have their ascendancy guaranteed, even temporarily? Can 
anyone imagine that the Home Rulers of the rest of Ulster 
and of Ireland will consent to leave their friends in the 
“corner”’ at the mercy of the ascendancy faction? The idea 
has only to be mentioned to be scouted. The ascendancy 
faction of the North-East corner of Ulster has been excep- 
tionally arrogant and intolerant, and hence it has cost much 
more to be a Home Ruler in that “ corner” than elsewhere. 
I speak of what I know, for I resided in that “corner” for 
some years, and held responsible office in the National move- 
ment. The North-East corner Unionists may abandon their 
friends in the rest of Ireland, but the Nationalists of the 
rest of Ireland will not abandon their friends in the North- 
East corner. The Irish leader who would accept “Home 
Rule”’ at the price of leaving the Nationalists of the North- 
East corner of Ulster in the lurch, and so “sell the pass,” 
has not been born, and never will be. If the Government 
should yield on this point, it would be destroyed in an hour. 
More futile talk than this of “Home Rule within Home 
Rule’”’ is not conceivable. 

Treland has accepted the Bill as it stands, considering 
it moderate enough. As far as Ireland is concerned, the 
limit has been reached. I add, without hesitation, that, as 
far as the British democracy is concerned, the limit has been 
reached also. The Bill has to go through. 

At the risk of civil war? Yes! But, as everybody 
knows, the risk is negligible. And even if it were not, still 
Yes! ‘‘ Order is Heaven’s first law.” But the risk is 
negligible. There will be no civil war Civil wars do not 
pay ascendancy factions and aristocracies. 

At the risk of Rome Rule? Yes! But again, as every- 
body knows, the risk is negligible. And even if it were not, 


still Yes! ‘‘ Order is Heaven’s first law.” But the risk is 
negligible. Rome Rule and political liberty are exclusive 
terms. The politician who pandered to Rome under Home 


Rule would be beaten at the polls every time. In no 
civilized, politically-free country on the globe does clerical- 
ism flourish, much less dominate. Political liberty means 
development of popular intelligence, and that is fatal’ to 
undue clerical influence, though not, thank God! to “ pure 
religion and undefiled.” 

True, there are many good Protestants in Ireland—and 
in Great Britain, too, for that matter—who fear that Home 
Rule will mean Rome Rule ; but the fear is purely imaginary, 
and is due to the fact that those who entertain it have been 
reared in the atmosphere of a bygone time. They do not 
realize that ‘“‘ men’s thoughts are widened by the process of 
the suns,’ and that for that reason the Pope of Rome 
“hath not,” and cannot have, “any jurisdiction in these 
realms.’”’ The Irish Catholic priest, let his detractors say 
what they will, is a religious rather than a political force. 
In politics he counts for less than does the normal English 
rural Protestant cleric. Moreover, the Irish have a saying 
of much significance: “No priest in politics”; and, under 
Home Rule, the priest who, as priest, meddled in politics 
would stand a good chance of being told to mind his own 
business. I have, indeed, heard priests so admonished by 
members of their ~wn flock. 





Hear the conclusion of the whole matter: Let there be 
an end of wobbly talk. There must be no whittling down. 
The Bill must go through.—Yours, &c., 

Haroitp Ry ert. 

Tenterden, Kent. 

December 16th, 1913. 


THE BURDEN OF ARMAMENTS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Undoubtedly, the abolition of the right of capture 
of private property at sea is receiving a powerful backing. 
It is possible that it may reduce the burden of armaments, 
though it is by no means a certainty. But will such 
abolition tend to reduce the chances of war? There is a fear 
that it may be otherwise, and that under such conditions 
the chances of war may be increased. 

It is within the memory of all that on the occasion of 
the “ Agadir” incident we were on the very verge of war. 
What happened at the moment of that incident? The fear 
of the financial consequences of war depressed securities 
throughout the world. Paris, New York, and London called 
in money from Berlin. The very shadow of the consequences 
of supposed coming events was sufficient to call a halt and 
reconsideration. Thus war was averted. It was the realiza- 
tion of the disastrous financial consequences that saved the 
situation. Our international trade—and thus, at bottom, 
our international finance—rests on sea-borne traffic. Make 
this safe in times of war, and the greatest security we have 
against war is gone. 

Further, we who are lovers of peace see a restraint 
removed from those who, unfortunately, are imbued with the 
“Jingo” spirit. Let us take the case of such a man (they 
are to be counted by the thousand). Suppose him engaged 
in business directly in imports or exports or shipping, his 
immediate loss under present conditions is apparent at once, 
and his self-interest curbs his “Jingo” spirit. Remove this 
restraint, and his voice is thrown into the scale on the side 
of war. 

The burden of armaments is felt equally with ourselves 
in other countries, and resentment is growing with them as 
with us. Let us foster this spirit of resentment, and in 
1915 The Hague Conference may show that a mutual arrange- 
ment may be arrived at. But let us not part with an instru- 
ment that may save us from war. 

At the recent meeting of the National Liberal Federa- 
tion in Leeds it was difficult to vote against the abolition 
of capture of private property at sea because it was em- 
bodied in a resolution, the first clause of which expressed 
anxiety as to the growth of armaments, and the second the 
desirability of more friendly relations with other Powers, 
propositions no one could vote against.—Yours, &c., 

- me 2. 

Rawdon, December 17th, 1913. 


LAND VALUES AND LAND TAXATION. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Str,—Mr. Lloyd George has an occasional habit of 
admitting that there is a universal instinctive objection to 
pay taxes. What he fails to understand is that this objection 
is well founded. I not only object to pay taxes, but am 
indignant at not getting a substantial dividend from the 
State in which I am a shareholder. 

Why should anyone pay rates or taxes? Britain is not 
a bankrupt concern, run at an annual loss, but is making 
enormous and ever-increasing profits. Why does it not pay 
even a dividend? The answer is simple. 

The laws relating to the tenure of land are so framed 
that the more wealth we workers create the more land rent 
we pay, and that this land rent, which is the State income, 
goes into the pockets of a favored few. 

The directors, or legatees of former directors, pocket all 
the State income, and leave the ordinary shareholders to 
work overtime to pay the State expenses. 

Britain should be considered as any other business con- 
cern is considered ; the Government criticized as the direc- 
torate of any other public company is criticized; and its 
success judged by the dividend which it pays to its ordinary 
shareholders. 

Mr. Asquith has a pet theory that unless every 
ordinary shareholder in Britain is called upon annually to 
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pay a share of a faked deficit, he will lose interest in 
the management. I consider that he would take much more 
interest in his country if he got a fair share of the gigantic 
profits at which it is being run. 

Land rent is the State income. 
by the directorate and their friends. It is sufficient to pay 
all expenses and leave a big surplus. There is no such thing 
as investing money in land in the sense that the area of the 
world can be materially increased by title-deeds as houses 
can be increased by industry. 

No injustice can worry me more than that I should con- 
tinue to work to earn, not only my own bread and butter, 
but cakes and ale for landlords.—Yours, &c., 

James SaLmon. 

48, Jane Street, Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 

December 13th, 1913. 

P.S.—I do not object to pay for the use of a house 

to a house owner.—J.S. 


It is being embezzled 


“THAT WOULD BE ROBBERY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—In his Middlesbrough speech (November 8th), the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer found occasion to repudiate the 
idea of anyone (on behalf of the community) wanting “ to 
take land at anything less than its real value,” on the ground 
that “that would be robbery.’”’ He points the case of the 
community taking from a citizen a portion of his land with- 
out paying him the real equivalent of what it costs him, 
then and there, to be shortened of that portion in its favor ; 
and he appeals to the common-sense of justice whether 
“you’’ (by which he means us, the community) do not, in 
that case, ‘‘rob the landowner.” 

Now, let me try my hand. I will put the converse case 
of a citizen taking, or retaining, from the community a 
portion of its land, its common territory, without paying it 
the real equivalent of what it costs it, year by year, to be 
shortened of that particular portion in his favor. And I 
appeal, with equal confidence, to the same tribunal for the 
like verdict—namely, that this also “would be robbery,” 
and that, in this case, the landowner robs us. Here, more- 
over, I take leave to suggest is a question of honorable land 
dealing which concerns us (and therefore our official leaders) 
far more intimately and pressingly than that other; not 
whether, under the former hypothetical circumstances, we 
would, or would not, be robbing the landowner; but 
whether, under the latter and actually existent circum- 
stances, the landowner is or is not already systematically 
robbing us. 

And, further, if he is so (1), whether this continuous 
injustice is not practically of our own perpetrating, in 
stupidly and persistently omitting to present him with our 
annual account; and (2) whether the gradual clearing of 
ourselves of further such complicity in this “ robbery ”’ would 
not, pari passu, simplify, and eventually extinguish, the 
problem of that other.—Yours, &c., 

A. C. AucHMuTy. 

Edgbaston, December 16th, 1913. 


“ON POPULAR ENGLISH.’’ 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—With many of the phrases which you quote I have 
been familiar all my life. Others are new to me. These 
fashions of proverbial speech seem to differ with different 
counties. Let me add a simile which I have heard Mr. 
Gladstone use with great effect, I think, in reference to 
Robert Lowe, Lord Sherbrooke: “A powerful man in 
attack ; but, in defence, as helpless as a beetle on its back.’’ 
—yYours, &c., 


Grorce W. E. RvssE.. 
December 17th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—The old quarryman was right in connecting the 
“ Derwentwater Lights” with Prince Charlie. They were so 
called after James, third Earl of Derwentwater, executed on 
Tower Hill, February 24th, 1715(6). On the night of his 
execution there was a brilliant display of red Northern 
Lights (see “Dilston Hall,” by the Northumbrian writer, 
W. S. Gibson). A Northumbrian cousin of mine is familiar 





with the expression, but cannot say whether it is still in 
common use.—Yours, &c., 
E. E. Wipe. 
Milesdown, St. Giles’s Hill, Winchester. 
December 15th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 
Srr,—On reading your informing article, I was reminded 


of quite a number of old Lancashire sayings. Here are a 


few: “ He’s bit off more than he can chew’”’; “ He’s too big 
for his clothes” ; ‘“ He’s 9d. shilling ’’; “ He’s a slate off”’ ; 
“ He cannot carry corn”; “ There’s none so queer as folk ’’ ; 


“ He’s smallest chap and biggest felley” ; 
and tuk no wrong.”—Yours, Xc., 


Witiram TATTERSALL. 


“ He’ll do no reet 


Melbrook, Hale, Cheshire. 
December 17th, 1913. 


THE LAW’S DELAYS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—I note in the Commission’s Report, re proposal 
“to substitute provincial or district judges for judges holding 
circuits, Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, and Recorders ”"— 
that it says: “We felt sure neither Parliament nor public 
opinion would sanction such a revolution.” 

It seems to me that a reform on the above lines might help 
materially to the object wished for—viz., more economical 
and quicker justice. At present, those cdurts of law occu- 
pied by lay and stipendiary justices and county court judges 
are acknowledged to be doing good work; but, on the other 
hand, those occupied by judges of assize are condemned as 
involving endless waste of time and money to the litigants 
and to the taxpayers. It is common knowledge that the 
business man keeps clear of the courts as much as possible, 
and a sharebroker told me that members of the Stock 
Exchange settle all their differences among themselves. 

The time of the Higher Courts seems to be mainly occu- 
pied with endless libel and sporting actions, affording some 
amusement to the public, no doubt, and a good deal of 
profit to many eminent K.C.s, satirized by the writer of 
“The Lawyer; our Old Man of the Sea,” 
barristers. 

Why the State should go on paying gentlemen £5,000 
a year for presiding over these proceedings, I do not know. 
An excellent man can be got to act as County Court Judge 
for £1,500 a year, and no one could say that the average 
Judge of Assize is worth £3,500 a year more. On the 
Continent, no such large sums are paid for judges. 

Moreover, our system of taking some man who has taken 
a very active part in politics on one side or the other, and 
trying to think that the fact of his becoming a judge will 
all at once mean his dropping his inherited and acquired 
opinions, seems a foolish process when impartiality is so 
important an element in justice. 

In France, juries are not allowed to vent their political 
feelings by awarding such large sums against newspapers 
as we have seen recently in England in libel actions. There 
is some limit to the amount, I am told. The uselessness 
of Grand Juries, acknowledged by most people for the last 


fifty years, properly appears in the recommendation.— 
Yours, &c., 


as our actor- 


R. R. Meapr-Kine. 
University Club, Liverpool. 
December 16th, 1913. 


THE POST OFFICE AS EMPLOYER. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In your article on the Postal labor dispute last 
week, you rightly say: “Every monopoly is under a special 
obligation to pay the wages of a best employer,” which its 
sheltered position enables it to do. May I enlist the power- 
ful sympathy of your readers on behalf of one exceptional 
aspect of the postal dispute where that “ special obligation ”’ 
has been entirely lost sight of ? 

All classes of postal workers put forward the claim 
before the Committee that London wages should be paid 
within the twelve miles radius from Charing Cross. This 
radius has been recognized by the building trades, the 
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L.C.C., the railways, and all large employers of labor for 
many years; but all the Holt Committee said in reply to 
this reasonable claim was: ‘We do not recommend any 
extension of the area for the London rate of pay, either in 
regard to indoor or outdoor staff.” 

Now, sir, the Government itself pays the policemen at 
Brentford the same pay as the policemen at Chiswick, which 
adjoins. But the maximum of the postman at Brentford 
is no less than 8s. per week less than the postman at 
Chiswick, although there can be no difference in the economic 
conditions of their labor or cost of living. 

All round London similar conditions prevail, although, 
in some instances, the difference is not so marked. But on 
what economic grounds can such unjust anomalies be 
defended, especially by a Liberal Government? 

It seems to me to be a gross violation of the Fair Wages 
Resolution, and must be a matter for regret to your readers 
that a Committee, appointed by a Liberal Government, 
should have refused to recommend the abolition of second 
and third provincial rates of pay within the London area, 
as the very least one might have expected from them would 
be a recommendation that not less than the highest pro- 
vincial wages should be paid within the London area.— 
Yours, &c., 

J. SHRIMPTON. 

6, The Broadway, Broadstairs. 

December 15th, 1913. 


DOXATO. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 


Str,—Audi alteram partem. The village of Doxato has 
figured very largely in the accusations of massacre and 
cruelty made both by Greeks and Bulgarians in the late 
war, and it has been my endeavor to get thoroughly to the 
bottom of the truth; and in order to elicit this, I framed a 
series of searching questions, which I have had sent out to 
Greece to those who have the means of obtaining on the 
spot, from those living in the village, an exact account of 
all that transpired during the eventful time. I have not 
been content to address these inquiries to one section only, 
but have had three several sets of inquiries made, and the 
replies are now in my hands, and I now give them, together 
with the questions I put. Your readers will draw their own 
conclusions therefrom. 

(a) What was the population of Doxato?—Two thousand 
two hundred souls. 

(b) What were the first indications of the descent by the 
enemy on the town? What was noted in regard’ to the 
massacres, the character of the onsets, and the style of the 
assassins ?/—The Bulgarians, fearing the arrival of the Greek 
Army, abandoned Doxato on Friday, June 28th—July 11th 
(New and Old Style). They returned, however, on Sunday 
morning, June 30th—July 13th, after finding out that the 
Greek scouting detachment, which had previously entered 
the village, had withdrawn. These Bulgarians belonged to 
the Regular Bulgarian Army. They attacked the village in 
the morning with four guns, which were placed on surround- 
ing heights and trained on the village. The first to attack 
were cavalry, which blocked all exits from the village. The 
first consequence of the taking of the village was massacre, 
followed by outrage, and; lastly, wholesale burning. The 
crimes were the acts of Bulgarian officers and soldiers, who 
were helped by a few Turkish inhabitants, who, towards 
evening, finished off anything overlooked by the Bulgarians. 

(c) After the massacres, who attended to the dead, and 
how were they buried, and by whose orders ?—The burial of 
the massacred was hurriedly started the same evening by the 
Bulgarian authorities. They abandoned the work, however, 
in fear of the advancing Greek Army. Two days later, how- 
ever, the work was completed by the peasants and Greek 
soldiers in several places outside the village, under the 
supervision of the Greek authorities and the heads of the 
village. 

(d) Were the bodies, as a rule, mutilated, and was there 
much robbery and looting and outrages of the person ?— 
The bodies were, as a rule, terribly mutilated. The body 
of the priest, in fact, showed distinct signs of torture. The 
victims, without regard to age or sex, were killed by bayonet 
thrasts, swords, and axes, some by bullets. Looting and 





violence were done wholesale. Innumerable women and 
young girls were violated. 

(e) Did members, or any of them, of the Carnegie Com- 
mission visit Doxato, and under what circumstances, and 
when?—The Carnegie Commission have never visited 
Doxato, and are quite unknown to the inhabitants. 

(f) What is the state of Doxato to-day?—The Greek 
houses and buildings are in ruins The Turkish inhabitants 
who helped the Bulgarians in the massacres have left the 
village, and their houses are now occupied by surviving 
Greeks. Owing to the good tobacco harvest, the country is 
beginning to recover financially. 

(g) Was Doxato a centre or headquarters of the 
Komitadjis ?—The Bulgarian Komitadjis often made descents 
on the village, and frequently made it their headquarters. 

(h) Are there any British, French, or German residents 
there now?—Only one foreigner (French) lives in Doxato, 
and he is employed by a certain Risa Bey. 

Captain Yannicosta, who was attached to the Fourth 
Division of the Greek Army, which was quartered at the 
time in a small village, named Prossotsani, near Kavalla, 
where there were forty or fifty Bulgarian houses, has 
authorized the following statement to be made: During the 
advance of the Greek Army, the men who lived in these 
houses, being formerly Komitadjis, fled in fear of the 
Greek soldiers. However, as proof of the little fear of 
bad treatment of their women folk by Greek soldiers, they 
left behind them in their homes their women and young 
girls. The Greek soldiers, of course, were quartered in these 
Bulgarian houses, amongst others; but so poor were these 
Bulgarian women left behind, that they were unable to pro- 
vide the soldiers quartered upon them with food or light, 
according to the custom of war. The Greek soldiers, seeing 
their poverty, shared their rations with them, drew water 
for them, and even helped to dig their fields, and, on leaving, 
actually gave them money, according to what each could 
afford—two or three drachmas. When the troops left, these 
Bulgarian women followed outside the village, showering 
blessings and thanks on the Greek soldiers. 

Space forbids my extending examples, of which I now 
possess many.—Yours, &c., 

A. GrimsHaw Haywoop. 

Blundellsands, December 15th, 1913. 


[We have made inquiries, and find that the Carnegie 
Commission visited Doxato and heard the evidence of the 
inhabitants on the spot.—Ep., Nation. ] 


LIBERALISM AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Smr,—After the controversy in Oldham over Mr. 
Barton’s position and the revolt of prominent Oxford 
Liberals against Mr. du Parcq, there can be few of your 
readers who do not realize that a severe schism is threaten- 
ing the Liberal Party on the question of votes for women. 

Those who put principle before party cannot fail to hope 
that this schism will soon be healed by the application of 
the cardinal Liberal doctrine of self-government to women 
by the Liberal Cabinet. But do not even party interests 
dictate the same solution to-day? For the heresy of anti- 
suffragism is only a form of anti-Liberalism which cannot 
ultimately prevail ; the longer it survives the more seriously 
will the Liberal Party be riven. 

I suggest therefore to your readers that it is full time 
for them to take a decisive step to bring this matter to an 
end by acknowledging that woman suffrage has become the 
supreme political issue, and by forewarning the leaders of 
the Liberal Party that unless by the next election woman 
suffrage is an accomplished fact, their votes and influence 
will be decided on this issue, and on this issue alone. 

Numbers of electors have alréady pledged themselves 
to this course, and have sent in their names to me as Hon. 
Sec. of the “Suffrage First” Committee, and I shall be 
pleased to supply pledge-cards for signature to any persons 
who are either themselves electors or who would be able to 
use them in canvassing or otherwise.—Yours, &c., 


F. W. Petruicx LAWRENCE. 


4-7, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 
December 17th, 1913. 
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THE TERRORS OF THE STREETS. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srm,—Since your trenchant article, followed up by my 
letter in THe Nation, the Commissioner of the City Police 
has carried out, if only partially, the suggestions that I 
then made, not certainly for the first time these twenty 
years at least. Four constables are now engaged at Ludgate 
Circus, instead of two as formerly. An inspector is 
occasionally to be found supervising the men (if not the 
traffic) on point duty. 

Some well-devised ‘‘ Caution to Drivers’’ tablets are 
attached to the lamp-posts, but more are needed. 

The regulating and well-ordering of the traffic, 
especially the omnibuses, calls for far more drastic treat- 
ment. 

A continuous rank at the east end of Queen Victoria 
Street ought not to be allowed. There, also, two more 
constables are badly needed. 

But from the threshold of the City, on either side of 
it, at every point where the omnibuses stop, a constable 
should be stationed. If this were done, there would be 
fewer accidents and less congestion of the traffic. Even at 
Ludgate Circus, where, since the death of a constable, 
the needed attention has been paid to the cross traffic, a 
constable should be placed at the east point to deal with the 
omnibuses. Why are not constables so engaged throughout 
the whole routes for the traffic going east as well as west? 
We have, however, gained something by the publicity given 
to the matter in Tue Nation. Sufficient for the day, &c. 
—Yours, &c., 

Frank MarsHAtt. 

St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C 

December 16th, 1913. 


BLAKE AND BRITISH ART. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srr,—As the compiler of the Catalogue of the present 
exhibition of Blake’s work at the Tate Gallery, I should be 
glad if you would permit me to say a word in reference to 
a criticism of it contained in a letter appearing in your last 


issue. “The descriptions in the Catalogue,’ the writer 
observes, “are often quite stupid. Thus, for instance, 
No. 68 is labelled ‘Good and Evil Angel.’” “The 


conventional title of the picture, even were it the painter’s 
own” (the italics are mine) “is misleading.” 

The title, I may remark, in this, as in every other 
instance where it was ascertainable and where it seemed to 
be of importance to preserve it, is Blake’s own. It is not, 
I may add, the “conventional’”’ title; for I believe that I 
am the first to use Blake’s own words, which have been given 
in a more or less doctored form by all previous writers. 

Your correspondent is also in error in associating the 
subject of the picture with the artist’s poem of “ Tiriel,” 
with which it is wholly unconnected. It was, in fact, 
originally designed by Blake as an illustration of “The 
Marriage of Heaven and Hell,” where, as stated in the 
Catalogue, it will be found engraved (in reverse) at the foot 
of page 4. I cannot help wondering that one who is mani- 
festly so ignorant of the subject of which he writes should 
care to volunteer a criticism, at once depreciatory and mis- 
leading, of a piece of work which, whatever its shortcomings 
may be, is necessarily based upon a prolonged and careful 
study of the matter in hand.—Yours, &c., 


ARCHIBALD G. B. RusseEt. 
53, Upper Brook Street, W. 


INCOME-TAX REFORM. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—Allow me to protest against your criticism of the 
Prime Minister’s proposal to extend the income-tax ‘‘ down- 
wards.’’ You speak of ‘‘ the abstract desirability of making 
all classes realize that they are directly contributing to 
the revenue,’’ just in the tone of tolerant contempt with 
which a Rhodes or a Disraeli might have dismissed some 
maxim of conduct which he found inconvenient at the 
moment. 

You admit, as nearly everyone admits nowadays, that 
an income-tax is the fairest way of raising revenue, 





because it is the only tax proportioned to “‘ ability to pay.”’ 
Taxes on intoxicants and other luxuries, such as motor- 
cars, are, of course, a Chancellor’s first resort; but they 
do not carry us very far. And the income-tax is the one 
tax which rises and falls as national expenditure rises and 
falls—i.e., it is the tax which depends most upon policy. 

Therefore, it should be paid by the greatest possible 
number of citizens ; and if the citizens do not like the results 
of the policy, they can have it altered. You do not suggest, 
I imagine, that the working-classes should be exempted from 
all taxation? Such taxes as they pay now—e.g., those on 
tea, sugar, and tobacco—are in no way proportioned to 
their ability, but fall with increasing weight on those with 
decreasing incomes. On the Continent the point of total 
exemption is seldom higher than £45 a year. I suggest 
merely that we should reduce our limit to £120, and tax 
incomes between £120 and £200 at half the ordinary rate. 
It is perfectly absurd that unearned incomes of £3 a week 
should pay no direct tax.—Yours, &c., 

J. E. ALuen. 
1, Mitre Court Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
December 16th, 1913. 


HONORS FOR ANATOLE FRANCE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I have read with some interest your suggestion 
that M. Anatole France should receive the Order of Merit. 
This is, of course, a very great honor, and without in any 
way disparaging the suggestion, I should like to take the 
opportunity of making one of my own—viz., that M. Anatole 
France would be an exceedingly fitting person for the 
University of Oxford to bestow an honorary degree upon at 
the next Encenia. It is an honor of the kind, I believe, 
that would be especially appreciated by M. Anatole France, 
and the addition of his name to their rolls would surely be 
an honor to the University.—Yours, &c., 

JOHN LANE. 

The Bodley Head, Vigo Street. 

December 18th, 1913. 





Hoetrp. 


“THE GODS ARE DEAD.” 


Tue golden hour of noon begins, 

The sun, unchallenged, holds the sky, 
And like a living sapphire spins 

The arrow of the dragon-fly. 


The chant and chatter of the brook, 
The fairy organ of the bee,— 
Pan could not find a fairer nook 


In all the glens of Arcady. 


Where are the gods of tree and stream, 
The Hamadryads, milky-hued 
Naiads, elusive as a dream 


Who fled, and eager gods pursued? 


Here, where the roses intertwine, 

The Zephyr learned Aurora’s wiles ; 
And echoes of the parle divine, 

Went floating down the forest aisles. 


The winds still wander in the trees, 
' The poplar sways his graceful head ; 
No laughter rings along the breeze— 

The merry gods of Greece are dead. 


Epwarp MELBOURNE. 
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The Gorld of Books. 


Tue “ Natton’”’ Orrice, Tourspay Nicut. 


Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 


“Theodore Roosevelt : An Autobiography.” (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“Religion and Free Will: A Contribution to the Philosophy of 
Values.’’ By W. Benett. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“British Budgets, 1887-88 to 1912-13.” By Bernard Mallet. 
(Macmillan. 12s. net.) 

“The Depét for Prisoners of War at Norman Cross at Huntingdon- 
shire (1796-1816).”” By T. J. Walker. (Constable. . 10s. 6d. net.) 

** Hungary’s Fight for National Existence (1703-1711).”". By Baron 
Hengelmiiller. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

* Africa in Transformation.” By Norman Maclean. (Nisbet. 5s. net.) 

“Hunting the Elephant in Africa, and Other Recollections.” By 
Captain E. H. Stigand. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net.) 

“India of To-Day.” By E. C. Meysey-Thompson, M.P. 
Elder. 6s. net.) 

‘The Ballades of Théodore de Banville.” Translated into English 
Verse by Archibald T. Strong. (Macmillan. 3s. net.) 

‘Cromwell, and Other Poems.’”’ By John Drinkwater. 
5s. net.) 

“The Valley of the Moon.” By Jack London. (Mills & Boon. 6s.) 

“Le Socialisme et |’Evolution de |’Angleterre Contemporaine 
(1880-1911).”" Par E. Guyot. (Paris: Alcan. 7fr.) 

“Les Grands Orateurs de la Révolution.”” Par A. Aulard. 
(Paris: Rieder. 7fr. 50.) 

“Le Peuple de la Mer.” Par Marc Elder. (Paris: Oudin. 3fr. 50.) 
** Rosa Bonheur.”” Von Theodore Stanton. (Berlin: Tamm. M. 14.) 
- ” 

One of the most interesting of the books to appear in 
the early spring will be M. Anatole France’s satirical novel, 
“Les Anges,” which has recently been printed as a serial 
in “Gil Blas.” M. France is now finishing the proof-sheets, 
and we learn that his revisions have been of considerable 


extent, and that they include some lengthy additions to the 
work. . 
* * * 


(Smith, 


(Nutt. 


“THe Sea In Encuisn Poetry” is the title of a book 
by Mr. Alfred Noyes, which Messrs. Blackwood have in the 
press. It contains the substance of the Lowell lectures 
which Mr. Noyes gave this year in Boston. Oddly enough, 
the best and fullest existing book ,on the subject is from the 
pen of a Frenchman, M. Jules Douady, whose volume “ La 
Mer et les Poétes Anglais” was published about a year 
ago. 

~ * - 


JANUARY promises to be a busy month in the world of 
books. Mr. Heinemann will issue “ Annals and Memoirs 
of the Court of Peking” by Mr. Edmund Backhouse and Mr. 
J. O. P. Bland, two of the most authoritative writers on 
matters relating to China The coming volume is based 
on State papers, diaries of Court officials, and Chinese books 
printed for private circulation, and it gives an account of 
the secret history of the Chinese Court and its rulers during 
a period of nearly three hundred years. 

* . * 


From the same publisher we are to have a collection of 
“Turkish Reminiscences” written by Mr. Sidney Whitman, 
who was for some time the representative of “ The New York 
Herald” in Constantinople. Mr. Whitman’s books on 
Germany are widely known, and it is hinted that his recol- 
lections of Turkey under Abdul Hamid will contain some 
piquant revelations. 

* * x 


Mr. Grorce Moore’s “ Hail and Farewell—Vale!” the 
concluding volume of the three which he has devoted to his 
reminiscences of Ireland, is to be published shortly after 
Christmas. It is understood that the author deals even 
more faithfully with some of his contemporaries than in 
the former volumes. 

~ * * 


Amonc the books in preparation at the Oxford University 
Press are a “ Bibliography of the Works of Dr. Johnson” 
by the late Mr. W. P. Courtney, to appear in the series of 
“Oxford Historical and Literary Studies,” a volume on 
“ Pestilence in Literature and Art” by Dr. Raymond Craw- 
furd, a history of “ English University Drama from 1540 to 
1603’ by Professor Boas, a “Concise Dante Dictionary ” by 
Dr. Paget Toynbee, and a work on “The Gods of Northern 
Buddhism” by Miss Alys Getty. 











Tue next election to the French Academy is to take place 
on February 12th, and will be notable for the fact that no 
fewer than three fautewils are to be filled. Nine candidates 
have already offered themselves, and as they include MM. 
Henri Bergson, Alfred Capus, Léon Bourgeois, Auguste 
Filon, Georges d’Avenel, and Pierre de La Gorce, the 
election will be of unusual interest. 


* * * 


Devonsuire House, which Mr. Justice Scrutton visited 
last week, in order to determine the amount of Undeveloped 
Land Tax to which it is liable, has many literary associa- 
tions, and these will form the subject of Mr. Hugh Stokes’s 
“The Devonshire House Circle,’’ to be published early in the 
spring by Mr. Herbert Jenkins. Mr. Stokes gives most of 
his space to the famous Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
one of the most romantic figures of the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century. Her circle included Fox, Sheridan, 
Windham, Horace Walpole, Reynolds, Gainsborough, and 
other leading men of the period, while her conduct of the 
‘Ladies’ Canvass’’ at the Westminster Election of 1784, 
and her adventures at the gaming table, throw a good deal of 
light on social manners in the Georgian days. 


* * * 


ANOTHER famous house which has just found an historian 
is the mansion built at Chelsea by Sir Thomas More in 
1520, and demolished by Sir Hans Sloane two hundred and 
twenty years later. In ‘“ The Greatest House at Chelsey,” 
recently published by Mr. John Lane, Mr. Randall Davies 
gives an interesting account of its successive owners, who 
included Lord Burghley, the great Duke of Buckingham, the 
Ear] of Bristol, and the Duke of Beaufort. Its last occupant 
was Edward Howard, a Quaker who was in Sir Hans Sloane’s 
employ, and whom he made one of the trustees of his 
museum. Howard is the author of a curious autobiography, 
now in the Chelsea Public Library. It has been printed in 
“The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner,” and Mr. Davies 
suggests that it is quite worthy of a place in the “ Temple 
Classics” series. 

* » * 


THERE are several reasons why the world of books would 
welcome a more extended biography of Arthur Hugh Clough 
than any that has yet appeared. With the exception of the 
memoir which Mrs. Clough prefixed to the “Poems and 
Prose Remains” and of Mr. Samuel Waddington’s mono- 
graph, scarcely anything has been written about his life, 
although hundreds of essays have been written in appre- 
ciation of his verse. Yet Clough’s career from the Rugby of 
Dr. Arnold to the Oxford of Newman and the Tractarians, 
and thence to University Hall and scepticism, provides a 
good illustration of one aspect of the thought and feeling of 
the nineteenth century, and is well worth studying. More- 
over, Clough came into close contact with many of the great 
Victorians. Mr. Whibley reminds us in the introduction to 
the edition of the “Poems,” published this week by 
Messrs. Macmillan, that Clough was the friend of Tennyson 
and Carlyle, of the Arnolds, of Froude and Bagehot, of 
Emerson and Norton, of Lowell and Longfellow, and that 
Kingsley and W. G. Ward united in his praise. 


* * * 


CroucH has the further distinction of being one of the 
few poets of the later Victorian period whose work seems to 
grow in popular favor with the lapse of time. The new 
edition of his poems is the nineteenth reprint since 1862, 
and the volumes of selections have had the same success. 
This would have surprised his friends. They thought that 
he had failed to do himself justice, and that he would never 
gain the ear of the general public. Even Bagehot apologized 
for writing an article on Clough in “ The National Review ” 
in 1862 by saying that, in spite of defects and shortcomings 
in the poems, they “depict an intellect in a state which is 
always natural ‘to such a being as man in such a world 
as the present,’ which is peculiarly natural to us just now.” 
This state Bagehot described as an unusual difficulty in form- 
ing a creed as te the unseen world, combined with an un- 
satisfied longing for some such creed. It was characteristic 
of a phase of nineteenth-century thought which found strong 
expression in Clough, and it could, as we have said, furnish 
material for 4 very interesting study. 
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A STUDY OF AUSTRIA. 


“The Hapsburg Monarchy.’ 
(Constable. 7s. 6d. net.) 


By HENRY WICKHAM STEED. 


Austria offers a field so tempting to the competent student 
of politics and social life that it is hard to explain the neglect 
of English writers to cultivate it. Here is being waged a 
struggle between the autocratic idea and modern democracy 
as interesting as the tragic combat in Russia, and vastly 
less painful to follow. The racial complications are as 
curious as those of the Balkans, and all the more instructive 
because the rivals are civilized men, who fight with banks 
and schools and ballot-papers instead of rifles and bombs. 
The political and racial issues are crossed by an economic 
cleavage, and the whole intelligent chaos is affected by the 
larger movements of world-politics. There is nothing as yet 
in English worth reckoning as a contribution to this study, 
save Mr. Seton-Watson’s learned and elaborate books. But 
even these deal only with isolated aspects of the question. 
Mr. Steed brings an enviable equipment to his task. He has 
lived for ten years in the country, and enjoyed, as “ Times ”’ 
correspondent, opportunities which come to no ordinary resi- 
dent or itinerant traveller. He has the indispensable gifts of 
sympathy and critical detachment. He knows his subject 
both as a student and as a man of the world. Some sections 
of his book reach as high a level in writing of this kind as 
anything which has appeared in English since Mr. Bodley’s 
“France.’”’ He has mastered the intricate technicalities of 
the constitutional issues of Austria-Hungary, and we should 
doubt if many professional diplomatists are as well-informed 
regarding the whole tangled and romantic adventure of 
Aerenthal’s period of office. With all these merits, his book 
is only a partial study of some aspects of the Austrian 
question. Mr. Steed is governed by certain obsessions, 
notably his concern about Jewish influence (we will not call 
it anti-Semitism), which color his whole outlook, and tempt 
him to ignore the more obvious and commonplace themes. 
The result is that he has written a very able and instructive 
book, which, at the most, renders plausible a highly indi- 
vidual way of regarding Austrian affairs. But it is far from 
being a satisfying or authoritative book, such as Mr. Steed 
probably could have written if he had practised more self- 
restraint and a sharper self-criticism. 

The title of Mr. Steed’s book strikes the key-note of his 
composition. Austria-Hungary is for him, primarily, the 
Hapsburg Monarchy, and his main thesis is that the 
Emperor, in spite of all constitutional concessions and dis- 
guises, still wields powers that are nearly autocratic, and 
is, in fact as in sentiment, the knot which makes the unity 
of his dominions. Though this thesis is sometimes stated 
in provocatively extreme terms, it is probably not seriously 
exaggerated. The Emperor’s power to suspend the Consti- 
tution is exercised with tolerable frequency, and it is always 
held in reserve as a weapon to intimidate truculent parties. 
It is the Emperor’s will which has governed the varying 
fortunes of the racial struggle. His choices and changes of 
Ministers may have their occasion in Parliamentary events ; 
but, at least in Austria, the Emperor has rarely failed to 
manage a crisis in accordance with his own ideas. Mr. Steed 
gives an admirably vivid picture of the machinery which 
governs opinion from above. The press is adroitly con- 
trolled by the instrument of a bureau which supplies news, 
tunes opinion, and distributes money and favors to the well- 
disposed, while the power of confiscating single issues and 
of stopping the effective sale of independent newspapers 
holds the rebels in check. Of the Church, his diagnosis is 
penetrating and pessimistic. He is emphatic in maintaining 
that the priesthood is a spiritual gendarmerie, and that the 
Church, as a whole, is almost unreservedly at the service 
of the Crown and the State. It has little spiritual life, and 
he hints that the morals of the country clergy and the 
monasteries are lax. The atmosphere is overwhelmingly 
Jesuit, and to this schooling may be traced much of the 
temperamental acquiescence of Anstrian society. Jesuit 
culture destroys individual responsibility and initiative, and 
it encouragés levity, since the tradition has always held that 
a people is well out of mischief when it busily amuses itself. 





Austrian clericalism, in short, so far from being a force 
that tends to enslave the State, is the most potent of the 
influences which perpetuate the real supremacy of the 
Crown. 

Mr. Steed is no less trenchant in his analysis of the 
spirit of the bureaucracy and the police. He describes a 
system more benevolent, more efficient, more subtle, and 
infinitely less brutal than that of Russia, but scarcely less 
omnipotent. Its tradition is frankly not that of a Civil 
“Service.” It is the Government, and its prime concern is 
the maintenance of its authority. The red-tape and the 
espionage would seem intolerable, were it not eased by the 
courtesy and good nature which Austrians contrive to pre- 
serve even in authority. Of the police it is pleasant to read 
that their bias is, on the whole, to protect the poorer against 
the richer classes, unless, indeed, a really powerful magnate 
is involved. Mr. Steed’s whole picture is, in short, of an 
omnipotent State, subject only to a form of democratic con- 
trol, and directed ultimately by the will of the Crown. 
Parliament he describes as concerned mainly with the allo- 
cation of patronage, and governed, in the last resort, by the 
bureaucratic chiefs, who bargain with appointments against 
votes. He makes a shrewd remark when he says that the 
language struggle, which seems on the surface to be a per- 
verted idealism, is at bottom a phase of the competition for 
bureaucratic posts. No less penetrating is his suggestion 
that the recurring campaigns of obstruction in the 
Reichsrath are really a fashion of appealing to Cesar. A 
party which embarks on obstruction is not so much resisting 
a Minister as invoking the justice of the Emperor against a 
Minister. 

Through all this analysis, Mr. Steed continually assures 
us that there has been growing up in Austria a sentiment 
which makes for unity, and is neither German nor Slav, but 
“Hapsburg.” It is dominant in the army, strong in the 
bureaucracy, and well diffused in the middle class. It is 
centred, naturally, in respect for the Crown, but is no mere 
sentimental loyalism, but rather a conviction that Austria 
has a living reality and a great future. It found its expres- 
sion during the Bosnian crisis in the general pride that 
Austria was playing at last her own part in European affairs, 
guided by her own will. It is probably of comparatively 
recent growth, for it was not until after Sadowa that the 
Emperor himself seemed to act as though the main concern 
of his policy lay in the development of Austria itself. The 
centre of gravity before that had lain in Southern Germany 
or Northern Italy. In all this effort to represent the Austrian 
idea as a living force, Mr. Steed (and here Mr. Seton- 
Watson is with him) voices the modern reaction against the 
old superstition that “ Austria would break up” when the 
old Emperor dies. His answer is that the Crown itself 
represents an idea of unity, and is a permanent force apart 
from the person of its wearer. He attempts (often, we think, 
in a fanciful way) to trace a certain hereditary consistency 
in the various policies of Hapsburg monarchs. He insists 
(and here he makes good his point) on the real authority 
that still belongs to the Crown. Between the two schools of 
thought, the comparatively near future will decide. We 
incline ourselves to Mr. Steed’s view, but it is not at all 
easy to be sure how much of the present power of the Crown 
is tolerated because of the amiable personality of its wearer, 
nor to foresee whether a polity, which seems to Western 
minds so precarious, so artificial, and so un-modern, will 
survive the strain which a younger and more energetic ruler 
is likely to put upon it. 

After this central thesis, it is to what he calls “the 
Jewish question” that Mr. Steed directs most of his atten- 
tion, and a great proportion of his space. We are not clear 
what the Jewish question is. The Jews, indeed, are numerous 
in Austria and influential—though, for that matter, Mr. 
Steed’s account of the nearly complete subjection of the press 
to the bureaucracy undoes the force of his complaints of 
their predominance there. It matters little politically that 
the “ Neue Freie Presse” is a Jewish newspaper if it is also 
the organ of the Press Bureau. Nor is it easy to see why, in 
the medley of races that makes up Austria-Hungary, one 
race more or less is so great a matter. Mr. Steed complains 
that they never become completely “ assimilated.’’ Why one 
should desire the complete assimilation of a race which has 
gifts enough of its own to preserve and bestow is a question 
which he begs. To what, moreover, should it be “ assimi- 
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lated”? There is no Austrian culture. There is a German, 
a Slav, a Magyar, and an Italian culture. We suspect that 
Mr. Steed’s real grievance against the Jews is that it is 
German culture which they chiefly absorb, and Mr. Steed’s 
sympathies are not pro-German. For the rest, he tries, 
following Sombart, to make them responsible for the evolu- 
tion of European capitalism. There is, it seems, something 
in the Mosaic idea of the relations of God and man which 
favors capitalism—the attitude as to punishments and 
rewards which an Indian critic, not of Judaism but of 
Christianity, once described as “ shop-keeping.’’ We should 
have said ourselves that the Medieval Church’s prohibition 
of usury, which made money-lending a Jewish monopoly, 
was the only necessary historical explanation of what is at 
best only a partial fact. The Jews, at all events, had very 
little to do with the rise of industrial capitalism in this 
country, and banking was, if anything, a Quaker monopoly. 
Mr. Steed’s conclusion is to invite the Austrian Jews to 
choose between complete “ assimilation” and a Zionist State 
in Palestine. That is the sort of demand which the Germans, 
in their hey-day, and the Magyars even now, put to the minor 
races. For our part, we see no reason why the Jews should 
be required to be less race-conscious and less individual 
than the Slovaks or the Ruthenes, with whom Mr. Steed 
sympathizes. 

It is not easy to do justice in a review to the competence 
of Mr. Steed’s final chapter on “foreign policy.” It is a 
masterly record of the Aerenthal régime, and it opens up 
some vistas into the future. We doubt, however, whether 
the racial questions, and particularly that of the Ruthenes 
or Ukrainians, will be solved as he seems to think possible, 
by some territorial re-arrangement. Nationality in the 
modern world is becoming more and more a question of 
culture and less and less a question of territory. Nor do we 
think it probable, as he supposes, that the Balkan question 
has been finally settled. The main question for Austria is 
undoubtedly the future of her Serbo-Croatian subjects, and 
here he is probably right in predicting that it will be settled 
by some barely logical compromise, and not by any such 
hazardous re-arrangement as an advance into federalism. 
Mr. Steed has written, if not a deep or a satisfying book, 
at least an original and extremely ‘suggestive study. 





MR. HAULTAIN’S WAREHOUSE. 


‘Goldwin Smith: His Life and Opinions.” By ARNOLD 

HAULTAIN. (Werner Laurie. 18s. net.) 

‘And sigh that one thing only has been lent 
To youth and age in common—discontent.” 

Matruew Arnotp’s dismal couplet might well have been 
the motto of this most dismal book. In a former volume, 
Mr. Haultain gave us a stiff dose of his “ Chief’s’’ acridity, 
but it was in the shape of correspondence, and was rendered 
palatable by Goldwin Smith’s admirable style. In the book 
before us we have the acridity, the virulence, the egotism, 
the all-round hostility and contempt, which were mixed with 
Smith’s noble zeal for truth and freedom, and marred it in 
the mixing; but we miss the style. This is not Mr. 
Haultain’s fault, though it may be his misfortune. He is 
immensely interested in his chief’s literary methods, and 
once attempted to explain them to the editor of the New 
York “Nation”; but, when the exposition was ended, the 
editor only said ‘“ Ah! ’’—which was perhaps the best thing 
he could have said under the special circumstances. 

Mr. Haultain tells us that he had long kept “a sort of 
literary warehouse, in which to store quotations, jottings, 
comments, thoughts, and odds-and-ends generally.’’ Being 
Secretary to Goldwin Smith, he began to stuff this warehouse 
with broken fragments of his chief’s conversation ; and it is 
no insult to Smith’s memory to say that many of these frag- 
ments would have been more suitably consigned to the scrap- 
heap than to the warehouse. Some suspicion of this truth 
seems to have crossed Mr. Haultain’s mind, for he says, 
with admirable frankness: “As for myself, it may seem an 
incredible assertion, nevertheless I assert it, disbelieve it 
who may: during the whole eighteen years that I sat at 
Goldwin Smith’s elbow, never once did even a shade of 
irritation or of exasperation cross his brow. That is simple 
fact ”"—and astonishing fact too! Had Smith known that 
every dyspeptic word which fell from his lips, every absurd 





crotchet, every lapse of memory, was to be garnered in Mr. 
Haultain’s warehouse, and eventually offered to the world, 
it is probable that something more than “a shade”’ of irri- 
tation “ might have crossed his brow.”’ 

Goldwin Smith was born in 1823, and he was 
seventy-five when Mr. Haultain’s jottings begin. We 
are told that he had “bony thumbs,” “two weak 
and lean shanks,” but “a corrugated brow,’ with eyes 
“like bayonets”; and that when you talked to him, you 
felt you were “up against the intellect.” A formidable 
intellect no doubt it was—brilliant and piercing; but its 
working seems to have been highly irregular, and its course 
discursive. The first sample from the warehouse relates to 
Cicero and the Nature of the Gods; the next to American 
heiresses and aristocratic marriages ; the third to the Single 
Tax; the fourth to the iniquities of Missionary Societies— 
and so on for more than two hundred closely printed pages. 
The book abounds in odd mistakes, but it would be hard 
to make Smith responsible for them. When one’s ancient 
memories and disjointed chatter are collected by a friend 
‘* at one’s elbow,’’ buried in a warehouse, and exhumed, they 
are likely to undergo some odd transformations before they 
see the light. In his former volume Mr. Haultain made 
Smith describe Lord Rosebery as “a jurist of the Jeffreys 
breed,’’ who had been cne of Governor Eyre’s counsel; in 
this book we read that Gladstone made Thomson Archbishop 
of York, that “ Dizzy contested Southwark,”’ “ polled a very 
large vote,’’ and was “ defeated by the Quietists” ; that Peel 
had a son, “ Sir Robert, the Speaker, now Viscount’’; that 
“* Silly Billy ’’ was a brother of William IV., and that 
Matthew Arnold lived till 1898. Mr. Haultain might urge 
that, in a cramped handwriting, ‘‘ Halsbury’’ looks some- 
thing like ‘‘ Rosebery,’’ and that it does not matter whether 
Thomson was made Archbishop by Gladstone or by 
Palmerston, or whether ‘‘ Silly Billy ’’ was brother or cousin 
to his Kingly namesake ; or that Dizzy no more “ contested 
Southwark,” than he conquered America; or that Speaker 
Peel’s Christian name was Arthur, or that Matthew Arnold 
died ten years before the date here given. But the owner 
of a literary warehouse, when he produces the words of an 
aged friend in failing health, ought not to perpetuate 
blunders which the most ordinary books of reference would 
correct. 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature of Mr. Haultain’s 
editing is the frequency and copiousness with which 
he recounts the history of Disraeli’s attack on Goldwin 
Smith in ‘‘ Lothair.”” That the attack was unjust is pro- 
bable ; that it was disagreeable is certain. We should none 
of us like to be caricatured as “social parasites” in a book 
of immense circulation, and have all our friends saying: 
‘* Too bad, but how like! ’’ Yet, if this were our unfortunate 
fate, we should probably be too wise to call the caricature 
“the stingless insult of a coward,’’ and we should exhort 
our literary executor to be content with one reproduction 
of the incident in each of his memorial volumes. A pas- 
sionate irritability, and a sensitiveness more than feminine, 
seem to have been Goldwin Smith’s characteristics ; and, like 
most people who are abnormally sensitive to attacks on 
themselves, he found his chief delight in attacking other 
people. Napoleon I. was “low—no gentleman—a Quilp.” 
Napoleon III. was “a political cracksman.”’ Disraeli 
“forged.’’ Gladstone was “not a statesman.” Mr. Balfour 
was “the feeblest Prime Minister England ever had.”’ 
Lord Rosebery “revolved like a _ political teetotum.” 
McKinley was “a rogue,” and Bryan “a mounte- 
bank.” Literary reputations fared no better when they 
passed under the review of this trenchant critic. Burns 
was “a blackguard.” If Shelley were alive now, “he would 
be put in a mad-house.’’ No woman, “sane or insane, could 
have married Carlyle for love.’’ Clough’s face “seemed 
to invite tricks.’’ Macaulay’s diction was “the language 
of an auctioneer,” and it was difficult to say whether he 
or Froude “took the palm for unreliability.” George 
Eliot was “a second-rate Jane Austen.”” Browning’s 
“Strafford” was “trash’’; and, as to Mrs. Browning, 
Smith “ never could see much in that woman.’’ Swinburne 
was “a ranting, raving creature.’ J. R. Green “had no 
narrative power.” Farrar’s “‘ Life of Lives’ was the most 
dishonest book he knew of.” Emerson’s wisdom “con- 
sisted of obscure platitudes,’ and his prose was “a 
cataract of pebbles.’? Modern fiction was “a tidal wave of 
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pig-wash.”’ After this monotony of censure, it is a relief 
to learn that the Professor loved Homer and Virgil; and 
Mr. Haultain ejaculates, with gushing humility, ‘Were I a 
Conington ,or a Robinson Ellis, how I would draw 
him out on these old classical authors!”’’ But, as 
Smith extolled Ovid for “snap,” it is perhaps as well 
that his classical criticisms were left in the warehouse. 
It is interesting to know that he “once thought of 
taking up Hebrew—began it, in fact ’’—exactly as Mr. 
Brooke in “ Middlemarch ”’ took up political economy, but 
saw that it would carry him too far—“ over the hedge, in 
fact.’’ Smith’s reason for discontinuing his Hebrew studies 
was his discovery that the Old Testament had been 
excellently translated, and he felt that nothing would be 
gained by knowing the original. ‘Ezekiel was a raving 
fakir. And Jeremiah does not seem to me much better.’ 
As a pendant to this specimen of the critical faculty as 
applied to the Old Testament, let us set a single sentence 
on the New, and then let him pass, a blessing on his head! : 
“T am more and more convinced that there is nothing in 
the Gospel of St. John. It is a religious disquisition on 
a pseudo-biographical basis.” 

Different people have different notions of enjoyment. 
Mr. Haultain seems to have enjoyed his chief’s society, as 
a good Private Secretary should; but he has not succeeded 
in conveying a sense of its charm. “ Even the manner of 
Goldwin Smith’s shaking hands—a thing he rarely does—is 
characteristic. Though ‘shaking’ hands is a misnomer; he 
does not shake a hand, much less does he grasp it; he puts 
out four fingers, half the length of his forearm from the 
body and hanging down at about an angle of forty-five 
degrees from the horizon, and—well, you do the rest.” 
This seems a discouraging commencement, and what it led 
to was not much more festive. ‘Only twice or thrice has 
spontaneous laughter actually interrupted our work during 
the last twelve years. . . . It is good to hear him laugh. 
It is rare. For he is very grim, say what you will—in spite 
of his keen, his extremely keen, sense of humor.’”’ And 
now picture the Professor (for so the disciple loves to call 
him) when warmed with dinner and wine. “ His talk was 
splendid—splendid—always splendid. Even I never tired 
of his talk, though I had heard almost all of it before. 

. We sat in a semi-circle, and here and there on sofas 
and arm-chairs; but the Great Man never really unbent. 
I do not quite know why it was, but always he has retained 
an inexpugnable reserve.’’ Possibly, it was because he knew 
that the sedulous Secretary was “at his elbow,’’ and the 
warehouse not far off. 

What posterity has lost by Smith’s social reticence may 
best be judged by two or three specimens of his table-talk, 
chosen almost at random. [On a visit which he once paid 
to Darwin]: “ Darwin, Darwin—I don’t remember very much 
about my visit. I think Darwin was just then interested 
in some experiments with worms. I think he took me out to 
see a field or something.” [After a visit from Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie]: “ An irresponsible optimist, who talks in a slap- 
dash style. What an idea that war can be averted, and a 
reign of universal peace inaugurated, by ‘ Arbitration,’ 
by reference to the resolutions of The Hague Tribunal!” 
[On the future]: “‘Haultain, you will live to see one 
thing—the downfall of the Papacy.’ ‘That is a strong 
saying, sir,’ I remarked, not a little astonished and not 
a little incredulous. ‘ Nevertheless, I say it,’ he added, 
impressively. ‘ Well,’ I hazarded, ‘if you had told me I 
should live to see open war between Capital and Labor——.’ 
‘Oh, that you assuredly will see.’ ’’ 

There was an author to whom, as Mr. Haultain tells 
us, Goldwin Smith ‘ rarely alluded ’’—and to him we must 
turn for our last word: “‘ Past ten,’ said Mr. Knag, con- 
sulting his watch, ‘Thomas, close the warehouse!’”’ 





THE POET AND HARD WORK. 


“fhe Shorter Poems of Frederick Tennyson.” (Macmillan. 
’ 6s. net.) 


Every poet is both born and made; that is a rule to which 
there is no exception. The instinct, the energy, the fearless- 
ness for poetry are a man’s birthright or for ever beyond his 
acquisition; but the faculty of shaping these into the 





tangible stuff of art is to be created by work as hard as a 
navvy’s, and in no other way. The self-discipline of the man 
who is loyally seeking to train his imaginative sense to the 
pitch when the faintest suggestion of false thinking or the 
smallest failure in a chosen word is instantly perceived and 
corrected as destroying the final balance of the whole work is, 
indeed, colossal in its severity compared with that involved 
in any other kind of labor. The reason that artists not in- 
frequently break under the strain is not that they are 
weaker than other people, but that the strain is so much 
heavier upon them. The average successful business man, 
who is in the habit of thinking more or less indulgently of 
artists as rather a slack lot, would be appalled if he could 
realize the relative daily expenditure of brain tissue as 
between himself and the artist of normal productivity. The 
trained alertness that enables a man to juggle deftly with 
“futures ’’ is mere primitive dulness beside the insight, won 
only by unweariable patience, that enables him to distin- 
guish between a thing said well and the same thing said ill, 
between form and its counterfeit. Turner having himself 
lashed to a mast so that he might really see what a storm 
was like, Browning assimilating the English dictionary as 
an elementary primer of his art, Ben Jonson exhausting 
classic learning to embellish his satires on Elizabethan 
London, Morris adding yet another virtue to his epic by 
crossing Iceland on a pony—here are trifling exploits that 
may be matched in the counting-house; but not so the 
severity of the daily vigilance of eye and brain that taught 
these men to shape their eagerness for life into great art. 
It is a ridiculous, but strangely common, fallacy to suppose 
that art is an easy enough thing if you have the knack of 
it. It is not. If you have not the knack of it, there is an 
end of the matter; but if you have, then begins a lifetime 
of the most exacting labor that a man can undergo if you 
are to make anything of it. 

All of which is directly about Frederick Tennyson. He 
died in 1898 at the age of ninety-one. Allowing the first 
twenty years of his life for preparation for work and the last 
twenty for rest from it, then he was a poet—probably a 
lyric poet of the first, or of a very high, rank—less, shall 
we say, eight hours’ close work a day at his job for fifty 
years. He was a poet born, and never came within the most 
distant promise of being a poet made. In this volume of 
selections—inasmuch as it is of exactly the same texture from 
the first page to the last, we may take it that it is a 
thoroughly representative volume—there is everything that 
a poet can demand or desire as his heritage, and nothing 
else. Here is all the material of poetry. An instinct for 
beauty, a heightening of the common charities and passions, 
a sense of unity in all the manifestations of life, the fearless 
desire for truth and a gift of quick and shining speech; in 
short, fulness of life. But here is not only the fulness of 
life, but also its formlessness. The chaos is not disciplined 
into shape; the man who would be, and by his birthright 
might have been, poet has broken the one imperative clause 
in the contract, and has refused to work. The instincts, the 
thought, the delight, the imagery, the speech, all are inces- 
santly vague, unorganized. And there is no such thing as 
vague poetry. Poetry may be difficult, so subtle in signi- 
ficance as to elude any but the most careful inquirer, but 
vagueness cancels poetry as certainly as 33° F. cancels 
frost. Frederick Tennyson is rarely subtle or difficult ; his 
verse does not exercise the mind—it blurs it. And it is 
precisely this missing quality of definiteness that work, and 
work alone, could have supplied. Mr. Charles Tennyson, who 
writes the preface to this volume, and, on the whole, writes 
it excellently, recognizes this defect in his subject’s work, 
but does not seem to recognize its full gravity. ‘ Extreme 
abstraction” and “extreme diffuseness,’’ when they really 
are extreme, can scarcely be said to be faults in poetry ; 
rather where they are poetry cannot be. A great many of 
us are full of right tendencies in our thought and instincts 
about life, but the trouble is that with so vastly complex a 
subject before us, our thought and instincts will, strive as we 
may, remain “ abstracted” and “diffuse.” It is to the poet 
that we look to clear away all this vagueness and 
difficult confusion, and substitute clarity and order. If he 
does not do that, he is no more poet than we are ourselves, 
which means that he has as little reason for explaining his 
shortcomings in a book. 

There are, it is true, remarkable qualities in this volume 
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—highly exasperating qualities as it happens. The man who 
could write :— 
““ What do they there with lance and helm, 
And corslets that shake off the light? ” 
and— 
“The banded sheaves stand orderly 
Against the purple autumn sky, 
Like armies of Prosperity.” 
might have come to be a very considerable figure in his art. 
But he seems to have been one of the men who are always 
too busy to work. His mind was occupied with a hundred 
things: spiritualism, drawing (there is something almost 
pathetic in the statement that his family still has “one 
excellent example of his work—an Italian landscape, painted 
in half an hour, on the back of his plate after breakfast’’), 
music, sport, society. All these things are well enough for 
a poet if they are recreation and subordinate to his work as 
a poet; but when a man takes to them all indifferently, as 
the normal habit of his life, there is an end to all hope of 
really big achievement. And so it was, for example, that 
when Frederick Tennyson turned his attention for the 
moment to the study of verse technique, he was attracted 
chiefly by the pleasure of building up more or less elaborate 
stanza structures, the sort of thing that anyone can do on 
a winter’s evening if he thinks it worth while; but that a 
poet only does to amuse himself now and again after he has 
learnt that the whole range of verse-technique, from the 
veriest album incompetency to the most superb lyric mastery, 
may be covered in a perfectly regular five-foot quatrain. 
Kingsley said that, “even in his most abstract lines, he often 
wrote with the neatness of Pope,” which can only mean that 
he was sure of his finger-beats, since Pope’s neatness was 
the result of clear-cut precision in statement that amounted 
at times, indeed, to a poverty of significance in its surrender 
to formalism (as distinguished from form), but was certainly 
always far removed from vagueness of the kind that beset 
Frederick Tennyson. So that the claim amounts to nothing ; 
anyone, again, can beat out regular lines of verse who has 
nothing better to do. No; Frederick Tennyson was richly 
endowed with a poet’s natural gifts ; if he had given himself 
to the organizing of his world, to making the shapes and 
rumors that were ever active in his brain biddable to the 
transfiguring power of a severe art, if he had worked, 
he could not have known defeat. As it is, we are 
forced to consider him for a moment with his brother. This 
volume suggests that the two men were pretty equally blessed 
in natural equipment, neither of them being fortunate in 
this way as have been the very greatest; but one of them, 
with gifts enough at the outset to make such an end possible, 
achieving greatness and an impregnable place in his art by 
sheer hard work. 
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“The Golden Bough: A Study in Magic and Religion.” 
Third Edition. Part VI., ‘‘The Scapegoat.” (Macmillan. 
10s. net.) 


Ir, in the discussion of difficult questions, Dr. Frazer keeps 
his sense of humor well in hand, yet, for himself or for his 
readers, or for both, he does also, on occasion, interpose a 
little ease. Here we are refreshed, by the way, at the jovial 
Jewish Feast of Purim. Every Israelite, unless ready to 
reject his very Talmud, had then to drink deep. However 
high his standard of intoxication, he must drink on until at 
length he could no longer distinguish between the words 
“Cursed be Haman” and “ Blessed be Mordecai.”” Then, so 
. far as duty was concerned, he need drink no more. Whoso 
takes up this sixth branch of the “Golden Bough” must 
begin by saying “Scapegoat!” and ought to end only on 
saying “ Saturnalia !” without being so sure as he once was, 
that he can really distinguish between them. 

This, indeed, is a book which reveals some strange 
matters and unexpected relations, and obliterates some 
apparent differences. There is balm in Gilead here for those 
sad students who, from policy or a mistaken sense of duty, 
suffer themselves to be dragged off to public shows and sports 
which they must affect to like. Hitherto they may have 
found a mild and secret joy in remembering that some un- 
willing Roman emperors had endured like misfortunes. But, 
in the most trivial and noisy incidents, they may now, with 





the inward eye or ear, and by the aid of Dr. Frazer, see far 
beyond the mere items on the programme. Degenerate sur- 
vivals will, as symbols or tokens, enable the mind to repro- 
duce a long vista of old, forgotten, far-off things. When the 
ear is like to be split by trumpets, bells, and crackers, it can 
now be known that, once upon a time, these abominations 
drove off demons. So for cursing and dancing, performing 
animals, beer-drinking, bonfires, and a score of buffooneries, 
startling early counterparts may here be found. Were not 
such things once—and more than once—high rites in devil- 
dodging, seed-sowing, and sin-healing? Yea, even amidst 
the environment of a “tug-of-war,” the enlightened 
spectator will give heartfelt thanks for this most Golden 
Bough, wherein he can see this so-called game for what it 
once was, and, in other climes, still is: a solemn, magical, 
or religious and piacular rite, for the saving of souls; a 
favorite at funerals; an infallible charm to drive off the 
plague or bring on the rain. Should such reflective pleasures 
pall, there may still be solid comfort in knowing that, when 
the multitude saw into the heart of things, they often 
obliged the tuggers to don the duds of demons. 

To make all this plain, we here range in space all over 
our planet, for in this work Dr. Frazer has put his anthro- 
pological girdle round the earth. And in time we range, too, 
for we go back to the nineteenth day of July, 4241 B.c., when 
the ancient Egyptian calendar seems to have begun, and we 
can hardly be said to halt even when we reach a date in 
1855 a.p., whereon the aged parish clerk of a Welsh village 
babbled of fowls, to whom, as scapegoats, fits had been 
transferred from humans. In that recent age of Celtic faith, 
the epileptic man chose a cock and the epileptic woman a 
hen, and then washed in a sacred well, paid fourpence, said 
the Lord’s Prayer thrice, and laid down under the Com- 
munion Table until daybreak. Then, paying another fee of 
sixpence, and leaving the bird behind, in the yet established 
church of St. Tecla, the sufferer departed, now cured. Let 
who might not stagger at this, the fowls certainly did; for 
the parish clerk had seen them “staggering about” from 
the effect of the fits, which should prove fatal to them. After 
this, and much more, we can at least believe that, as Mr. 
A. W. Benn says, in his “History of Rationalism in the 
Nineteenth Century,’’ the “Golden Bough” is the “ most 
entertaining of folklore treatises.” 

Of course, it is also much more. In this volume we begin 
with deep-rooted beliefs, amidst both high and low culture, 
in the transference of evil. The beliefs are either magical or 
religious, and it is often impossible to say which, even if, 
amidst some “elaborate system of make-believe,” we could 
really distinguish between them. The evil may be sin in 
that mystical or theological sense about which, if Sir Oliver 
Lodge be right, the “ higher man” has now ceased to worry 
himself. But far more often the evil seems to have been 
disease or dearth, or some other calamity or need in this 
present world. The notion of transference of evil naturally 
leads on to material vehicles for the transfer or expulsion 
of evils. Soon we fall amongst flocks of scapegoats, and, 
on nearer view, these are seen sometimes to be human and 
sometimes divine, and sometimes animal, vegetable, or 
mineral. The killing and eating of reputed gods, and the 
reasons for it, are told again, especially in a vivid 
chapter on human sacrifices in Mexico. Finally, come 
the Saturnalia and kindred festivals in Rome, Greece, 
and Western Asia, with an examination of parallels 
in the festivals of Aztecs, Buddhists, Jews, and 
medieval Christians, and of evidence which points back to 
some savage and even cannibal, origins for the pious and 
mild, or even merry, celebrations of more humane ages. 

Amidst the immense learning which is here heaped up 
for our profit, Dr. Frazer remembers that in “ historical 
inquiries imagination must always supply the cement that 
binds together the broken fragments of tradition.” |The 
“fragments ’’ and “cement ’’ are in Part VI. closely related 
to those in the earlier, and here oft-cited, parts of the 
“Golden Bough.” Much has stood the test of the twenty- 
three years which have elapsed since the first edition. But 
perhaps that can hardly be said of all the “cement” as to 
gods of vegetation and as to human sacrifices. In his second 
edition (1900), Dr. Frazer himself also put forward a hypo- 
thesis of the Crucifixion, which he now frankly admits to be 
in a “high degree speculative and uncertain”; and in 
Part V. of this third edition, issued only last year, he 
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expresses an opinion on a cannibal banquet, which, in this 
Part VI., he already says is doubtful. We recall also the 
doubts and difficulties on some of these conjectures, raised, 
not only by that learned mocker, Andrew Lang, but by such 
careful critics as Sir Alfred Lyall and Professor Wester- 
marck. We all remember, too, what has been the fate of 
that crumbling Victorian “cement’’ provided by Max 
Miller and Sir G. H. Cox. In truth, origins are often 
obscure, and truth is, as the ancients said, the daughter of 
Time. Yet not only the learning, but the caution and wisdom 
of Dr. Frazer, and a courage so rare in our land, have long 
placed him amidst those greater scholars who prefer to be 
on the side of truth rather than to have truth on their side. 
Whatever may happen as to details, readers will always say 
of the “Golden Bough”’ what Dr. Johnson said to Boswell, 
after reading his “ Journal”: “ This will be a great treasure 
to us some years hence.” 





GOSSIP ABOUT IRELAND. 


“Trishmen All!” By Grorce A. BIRMINGHAM. 
by JAcK B. YEATS, R.H.A. (Foulis. 5s, net.) 


Illustrated 


Canon Hannay has given us another entertaining book. It 
is also an instructive and stimulating book. In‘a dozen 
ehapters the author gives us a series of portraits of typical 
Irishmen—the policeman, the politician, the country gentle- 
man, the official, the priest, the farmer, the publican, and 
soon. They are not imaginative portraits ; indeed, they are 
comments rather than portraits. Canon Hannay is as often 
a gossip about Ireland as an interpreter. His book is 
especially interesting, however, because it shows us Irish 
men and (occasionally) Irish women from a new point of 
view—the point of view of a Nationalist whose sympathies 
are largely with landlords and other props of the Ascend- 
ancy. Reading “Irishmen All,” one who did not know 
Ireland might easily get the impression that the two noblest 
specimens of the human race in modern times are the Irish 
landlord and the Dublin Castle official. We have a com- 
parison even between the disappearing landlord of to-day 
and the old Jacobite aristocracy. “ Both aristocracies,”’ 
says the author, “were loyal in a stupid, unselfish way. 
. + + Our nineteenth-century gentlemen were loyal to 
England, which was quite slum, . . . tor 
Englishmen cared just as little for them as the Stuarts did 
for their predecessors.’’ The last half-sentence may be true ; 
but, for the rest, surely, if ever there has been a case of 
cupboard-love in history, it was the love of the Irish land- 
lord for England. His very tenure of his estates, his free- 
dom to rack-rent and evict, had no other guarantee of con- 
tinuance except the presence of British bayonets. And not 
only this; he desired British careers for his children. He 
never gave any signs of “stupidity’’ when there were jobs 
or titles to be got. Canon Hannay also claims it as one of 
the glories of the Irish gentleman that he invented Irish 
Nationalism. ‘“ Until the statesmen of Grattan’s Parliament 
conceived it, there was no idea of an Irish nation.”” What, 
we wonder, will Mrs. Green say to this extraordinary state- 
ment? It is worth remembering that it was the landlords 
in Grattan’s Parliament who destroyed the Irish nation by 
refusing democratic reform, and so weakening the Legislature 
that it was not in a condition to withstand the Union. Many 
‘of them, moreover, accepted bribes of money and titles to 
vote for the Union measure. We will admit the existence 
of tens and hundreds of noble and honorable men among 
them. But when they receive a glowing tribute as a body 
which makes Nationalist politicians almost seem as beasts 
of the field in comparison, we feel it is time to protest. 
Similarly, we cannot help feeling a little impatient as 
we read the author’s glorification of the Dublin Castle 
official. ‘“ He has governed with a steady eye to the general 
welfare. There is a great tradition of public service among 
the high permanent officials in Ireland.’’ Let us admit at 
once that he has been an excellent bureaucrat, and quite 
often an excellent human being. But to idealize him as a 
new and more charming kind of Irish patriot is simple 
extravagance. Canon Hannay’s tolerance of officials, how- 
ever, only extends to the higher ranks. He makes up for 
it by his scorn of the minor officials. One would imagine 





that the fact that Irish boys and girls of the less wealthy 
classes seek after posts in the Civil Service was a proof that 
there was no courage or heart left in the country. “There is 
no surer sign of national decadence than a widespread desire 
for official positions.’’ This may have a basis of fact. But 
how is it that Canon Hannay is not horrified by the pursuit 
of office by “gentlemen,” but only by the sons of farmers 
and shopkeepers? We imagine a sorter in the Post Office 
stands a far smaller chance of having his soul injured by 
his job than a high permanent official in Dublin Castle. 
Canon Hannay, to say truth, is a writer of lively preju- 
dices, as the most confirmed anti-Irishman will be bound to 
admit after reading the chapter on the politicians. He 
cannot even draw an M.P. for us without giving him 
“a wife very little over fifty years of age who was seldom 
actually drunk during the day,” and without a hint that 
he set. fire to his shop for the sake of the insurance money. 
Canon Hannay, we have no doubt, would deny that he 
intended to represent Timothy Sweeney, M.P., as a typical 
follower of Mr.. Redmond. But only hatred of the type 
could have inspired him to paint this contemptuous and 
sordid portrait. When he wants to draw a fine type of 


‘ farmer, he makes him a non-politician who doesn’t go in 


for “meddling with any of their League work, either good 
or bad.” We feel that a more imaginative writer would 
have revealed to us the political farmer, League work and 
all, and made us sympathize with him even when we held 
him to be doing wrong. The chapter on the parish priest, 
again, seldom gets below the coat; and the chapter on the 
publican is sheer farce. We trust our criticisms will be 
regarded as a measure, not only of our disagreement with, 
but of our interest in, Canon Hannay’s new commentary 
on Irish life. We have, strange as it may seem, enjoyed 
the book immensely. Mr. Jack Yeats’s colored illustrations 
add greatly to its attractiveness. They give one a really 
imaginative vision of Ireland. 





A MODERN INTERPRETATION OF ST. PAUL. 


‘‘The Teaching of St. Paul in Terms of the Present Day.” 
By Sir WILLIAM M. Ramsay. (Hodder & Stoughton. 12s. 
net.) 


Sir Witiram Ramsay is an inveterate bookmaker, and a 
master of the craft. Here again, as often before, he has 
thrown into the form of a series of lectures the thought 
and observation of many years on a well-worn but still 
unexhausted subject. The book contains an immense mass 
of information, and is more readable than would appear at 
first sight. Style is certainly not the author’s strong point. 
He is too much concerned with his material and with the 
task of getting it all on to the canvas to take very much 
trouble about its form. He carries the reader along with 
him in an easy, gossiping fashion, without much attention 
to order, and with many repetitions. But his point of 
view is always fresh, and his conclusions sometimes original ; 
while his travels and researches enable him to cast new 
light on many old problems. His object is to set forth 
the experience and teaching of Paul in such terms as will 
appeal to the modern mind, and he is encouraged to do so 
because he finds “in Paul’s letters the work of a great 
master of language and of thought, who trampled on all 
artificiality and spoke freely in the voice of nature during 
an age when conventions and formality reigned supreme.” 
In doing this, Sir William Ramsay takes a very different view 
from that of Professor Deissmann in his recent study of 
the Apostle. To him, Paul was a comparatively obscure 
and illiterate man who was made by his religious 
enthusiasm. Sir William Ramsay’s book is intended as a 
reply to his brilliant and rather perverse characterization. 
There is a perennial interest about the life and work of 
the great Apostle to the Gentiles. His writings have been 


studied and expounded a thousand times, and from every 
possible point of view. But there always seems room for a 
* new interpretation, provided that it is fresh and living. A 
very brief comparison of the book before us with older 
treatises on the same subject shows how far modern scholar- 
ship has moved, and how much more real results it can 
attain. Without at all pretending to accept all the author’s 
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conclusions, we can at least admit the fruitfulness of his 
method. His aim is: 

“to state an unprofessional opinion in the common terms 
of the present day, neither philosophical nor theological, but in 
such terms as one who is neither a philosopher nor a theologian 
can use. I try to express the thoughts which gradually took 
shape in my mind as | traversed year after year the paths 
which Paul trod in Asia Minor. ‘The scenery exercises a 
strong influence on those who become familiar with it, and 
one who is always thinking about Paul has (or thinks that 
he has) his mind insensibly tuned into harmony with Paul’s, 
as he goes along the same road.” 

The first part of the book deals with such preparatory 
questions as Paul’s philosophy of life and of history, his 
early life and training, his supposed contact with Jesus, 
his Hellenism, and the relation of his teaching to that af 
St. John. Then follows the main body of the book, which 
is occupied with a very’ modern and untheological account 
of Paul’s theology. The third part is a kind of appendix, 
and treats of the relation of Paul to the Greek mysteries, 
the theory that he was an epileptic, his hymn on Love 
(I. Cor. xiii.), his imprisonment and trial, the date of his 
Galatian Letter, and other kindred questions. 

In the preparatory section of the book, Sir W. Ramsay 
reasserts his familiar contention that, while the background 
of Paul’s thought is essentially Jewish, he is yet profoundly 
influenced by Hellenic: ideals. This contention he en- 
deavors to make good in the body of his work where Paul’s 
theology is interpreted—as much in the light of con- 
temporary thought as in terms of the present day. For 
example (p. 109) :— 

“Paul knew well that there is a time for everything, and 
that only among them that are full grown should he speak 
philosophy. Most dangerous was it to talk philosophically 
among the Corinthians, a middle-class audience, who possessed 
that half-education or quarter-education which is worse than 
a lesser degree of education, combined with greater rustic 
sympathy with external nature. Among them he must insist 
in the most emphatic terms on the simple and absolute per- 
sonality of the Divine Power and message: he must preach 
the Gospel ‘ not in philosophic terms,’ lest by the use of such 
terms the truth about the redeeming death of Jesus might 
lose meaning to them. In speaking to this kind of audience, 
he perceived that he must have in his mind nothing save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified. To a simpler, almost rustic, 
audience he could speak in terms that were wider and less 
precise, and bid them ‘ turn from these vain things to a living 
God.’ ” 

As an exposition of Paul’s theology, Sir William Ram- 
say’s method is not without its drawbacks, but it has at least 
this advantage, that it brings out the true religious value of 
his teaching, and gives to it a sense of reality. For those 
who have been perplexed by the Pauline terminology, and 
by the varying interpretations of it given by different schools 
of theologians, there will appear to be something very 
helpful in the simpler and untechnical expositions of this 
book. But they will need to read it with their eyes open, 
and to remember that the easiest road is not always the 
safest. Paul’s influence on the Christian Church has been 
won and maintained in virtue of certain very definite ideas 
concerning God and man and their relations in Jesus Christ. 
While these are quite capable of expression in modern 
terms, they still remain fruitful, and they are not rendered 
more so by being slurred or explained away. We do not 
say that anything of this kind can be laid to the charge of 
Sir William Ramsay. But there is some danger in his 
method of handling the subject, lest, in his anxiety to make 
things intelligible to the modern man, he be led to minimize, 
and so perhaps to misrepresent, some of the most character- 
istic Pauline positions. His work, valuable as it is, needs to 
be supplemented by a careful study of the text of the Apostle’s 
writings. This he would probably be the first to admit. 

The latter part of the book contains some extremely 
interesting and valuable material. The section on St. Paul 
and the mystery religions is most illuminating, and an 
original contribution to the discussion of a very timely 
question. The same may be said of the chapter entitled, 
“Was Paul an Epileptic?” Here, Sir William Ramsay’s 
knowledge of the life and conditions in Asia Minor enables 
him to give an entirely satisfactory and common-sense view of 
the extreme positions taken up by certain German savants. 
His own theory on the subject of the Apostle’s infirmity 
of the flesh is not easily shaken. The discussion of 
Harnack’s exposition of the great hymn of Heavenly love 
will be weleomed by many to whom Harnack’s work is not 
easily accessible. 





CONTRASTED TYPES. 


“Bertha Garlan.” By ArTHUR SCHNITZLER. Translated by 
J. H. WispoM and MARR Murray. (Max Goschen. 4s. 6d.) 

“he Mountain Apart.” By James Prosrrer. (Heinemann. 
6s.) 


Ir is a little unusual for a reviewer to praise a book 
that he urges his readers on no account to examine; 
but such is the safest course in the case of Schnitzler’s 
“Bertha Garlan,’’ here admirably translated for “the 
honorable minority,” in, Meredith’s phrase, by J. H. 
Wisdom and Marr Murray. All who chanced to see the 
performance of “ Comtesse Mizzi,’”’ given in the spring by 
the Stage Society, must have recognized that the Viennese 
master’s graceful, ironic handling of the “love affairs” of a 
Viennese aristocratic household ran counter to our British 
ideas and conventions. Under the polished mask of good 
breeding, the Count and his daughter, Mizzi, each went their 
way, Satisfying their tastes, amorous or sentimental, with 
imperturbable coolness, and the pleasant summer atmosphere 
was only chequered by the cool, sardonic shadows cast by 
the revelation of two past scandals successfully hushed up 
and anew covered by two marriage ceremonies. The 
dramatist’s light, purely artistic handling, from a 
Continental standpoint, needed no defence; but it was 
obvious that even the justification that could be raised by 
any thoughtful critic—viz., that Schnitzler raised the veil 
of worldly “ correctness,’ and revealed, ironically, all the 
ambiguous shades of his characters’ clandestine intrigues-— 
would not reconcile our public to his comedy. 

It may be of interest, however, to draw some comparisons 
here between “Bertha Garlan” and Mr. James Prosper’s 
“The Mountain Apart,” which, in the tone of its straitened 
achievement, is quite typical of the sex-novel as it thrives 
with us to-day. No doubt, a generation ago, ‘“ The Mountain 
Apart’ would have been thought dangerously “ advanced ” ; 
but the woman’s movement since then has shaken the 
foundations of male complacency, and changed some features 
of our social landscape. What is first to be remarked about 
“The Mountain Apart” is that in no other country but 
England could it find a place; in every other European 
country the novel would be thought unnatural, inartistic, 
and amateurish. For this, be it said, Mr. Prosper must be 
held only partly responsible. His characters reproduce 
only too faithfully that curious atmosphere of mental evasive- 
ress, of practical bluntness, dashed with sentimental deli- 
cacy, which make our insular ideals so puzzling to unravel. 
The situation first expounded by Mr. Prosper sets forth how 
a beautiful girl of eighteen, Rose Hilton, after a few days’ 
acquaintance with Mr. Penage, a rich old man of sixty- 
eight, whom another character describes as “a_ witty 
sensualist, an epicure—in fact, a beast,’’ marries him, and 
deserts him the same evening. But on receipt of a telegram 
the next morning that Mr. Penage has had a stroke and is 
dangerously ill, Rose returns to nurse him. The situation 
is, of course, not unnatural, but the author now turns on 
the high lights of “ devotion,” and we find that Mr. Penage’s 
“love had in it all the things we call high, as well as all 
the things we call low; it was wonderful.’’ Rose nurses him 
till he dies, leaving her a large fortune ; but in the interim 
she flirts with the fashionable painter, Felmer, a thorough 
man of the world, to whom she nearly succumbs, but is 
saved at the critical moment by news of her husband’s sudden 
death. It becomes obvious, later on, when “the big man,” 
Harding, the successful, energetic director of a motor-car 
company, appears on the scene, kicks Felmer on one side, 
and carries off Rose to true love and matrimonial bliss, that 
Mr. Prosper has shirked the situations of interest worth 
developing. He has, for example, made Rose’s marriage 
merely “a formality—a ceremony—nothing else.” But, as 
though to compensate for the indecisive actions and muddled 
emotions of his leading characters, our author offers up in a 
side chapel the sacrifice of two minor types—the elderly, un- 
attractive spinster ladies, the Misses Temple. We need not 
detail the lapses of these “ superfluous women”; but we note 
that Mrs. Grundy is finally propitiated by the death of one 
lady and the marriage of the other. Inshort, Mr. Prosper’s 
novel solves nothing beyond emphasizing the Eleventh Com- 
mandment, most devoutly kept of any; and his slightly 
cynical commentary on his characters and their behavior, 
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WICKET GATE, 


By ALGERNON PETWORTH, 6s. 


“‘His description of an ideal State is extraordinarily fas- 
cinating. He has gone to the root of things.”—Morning Post. 

“The narrative, as a satire on our existing social system, 
has undoubted possibilities.”—7imes. 


“It is as realistic as Lytton’s ‘The Coming Race,’ and more 
beautiful.”—Review of Reviews. 


THE LITTLE WICKET GATE. 6s. 
. By ALGERNON PETWORTH. 

“Mr. Petworth deserves examination for the sake of his 
ideas, which are exceedingly interesting, and the more so 
because he attempts in one chapter, called ‘The Aristocracy 
of Self-Expression,’ to deal with, ‘the evolution of democratic 
government free from the dangers of communistic socialism.’ ” 

“ EE,” in Irish Homestead. 





“A VERY LIVE BOOK OF TRAVEL.”—Oxford Chronicle. 
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THE BROOM FAIRIES. By E. M. GATE. 


Brown boards, 1s. 6d. net, postage 2d. Eight really 
delightful old-world fairy tales, simple, quaint, and amusing. 
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MY BOHEMIAN DAYS IN PARIS 


By JULIUS M. PRICE. 

With 40 Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
First Review: The Globe, in a column and a half review: 
“We know of none other book in English which describes 

student life in Paris as it really is. We welcome the 
frankness which makes this volume a human document of real 
value. . .. Mr. Price is so full of stories that we are 
tempted to quote to excess. This quite extraordinarily 
fascinating book. We desire to thank Mr. Price for one 
of the most interesting books on student life in Paris which 
we have ever read in either language.” 


THE Present for Children. 


By the Author of ‘“‘ The Treasure Seekers.” 


“WET MAGIC.” 


By Mrs. E. NESBIT and pictures by H. R. MILLAR. Full 
gilt, 6s. The latest and best book. 


“ Children’s Own Story Teller.” 


GOLDWIN SMITH 


His Life and Opinions. By his Literary Executor 
and Late Secretary, ARNOLD HAULTAIN, 


First Review: “ Lovers of the sparkling mot, the incisive, 
of the Caustic, will enjoy these pages.”—Evening News. 
This important and standard volume will prove valuable not 
only to the general reader but to the scholar and politician. 
Uniform with ‘‘Goldwin Smith’s Correspondence.” 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 18s. net. 
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AT ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 


PRIMATE ALEXANDER: Archbishop 


of Armagh. Edited by ELEANOR ALEXANDER. 





12s. 6d. net. [2nd Impression in the Press. 

“A book that is most likeable, besides having a great charm 

that the reader will certainly appreciate, even when he cannot 
exactly define its quality.”—Spectator. 


“ The book teems with good stories and shrewd observations.” —Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


LORD LYONS. A Record of British 
Diplomacy. By LORD NEWTON. 2vols. 30s. net. 


“A great biography, a classical record of the career of one of 
the greatest of British Ambassadors.’’—Saturday Review. 


Life and Letters of George Villiers, 
FOURTH EARL OF CLARENDON. 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., 2 vols. 30s. net. 


“Not since Lord Morley’s ‘ Life of Gladstone’ was published have 
we had so useful a contribution as this book to the history of the 


Victorian era.”—Daily Chronicle. 
WILLIAM AUGUSTUS, DUKE OF 
His Early Life and Times, 


CUMBERLAND. 
1721-1748. By the Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS. 12s. 6d, net, 


“Mr. Charteris has the gift of making his characters live; he is 
at once vivid and impartial. His analysis of Cumberland’s military 
campaigns are especially lucid.”—Daily Mail. 


A CIVIL SERVANT IN BURMA. 
By Sir HERBBRT T. WHITE, K.C.1.B. 12. 6d. net, 


“Tt contains some of the best descriptions of Burma and the 
Burmese people we have ever met. Indeed we have never yet read 
a chapter more full of information agreeably imparted than that 
entitled ‘ Burmese Life and Character.’ It is Burma in a nutshell.” 
—Outlook 


SPLENDID FAILURES. 
By HARRY GRAHAM. 10s. 6d. net. 


“We should imagine that few, even among well-read men and 
women, could read this volume without learning something they 
did not know before.”’—The Times. 
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though sound enough in its way, is rounded off by a patron- 
izing air of masculine finality. 

In “Bertha Garlan,” on the other hand, Schnitzler 
identifies himself with the woman's standpoint. His heroine’s 
experiences are typical of the colorless lot of the 
host of women on whom a transitory gleam of love falls, 
then fades, leaving but dull, aching disillusionment. With 
the simple but profound art of a master, Schnitzler traces 
the comfortable dullness of Bertha’s short married life in a 
little town, and how her feeling for her child compensates 
for the tepidity of her affectionfor her husband. But Herr 
Garlan dies, and Bertha tranquilly pursues her days of routine 
duties till chance, one spring, reawakens all the vague but 
intoxicating yearnings for happiness, which are associated in 
her memory with Emil Lindbach’s boyish passion for her, 
before her loveless marriage. With the exquisite, sure 
touch of a virtuoso on the strings, Schnitzler evokes in the 
woman’s soul all that complex feeling of smouldering resent- 
ment against the lover who might have given her so much— 
but has passed on, “ bequeathing her nothing but memories 
full of fragrance, yet full of torment.” And now “life had 
slipped through her fingers, and she was thirty and poor.” 
On an impulse, Bertha determines to write to Lindbach, 
now a celebrated Viennese violinist, who had once told her 
that “he would never adore any other woman,” and she 
quickly receives his answer: “I am wholly unable to tell 
you how glad I was to receive your letter. Do you really 
still think of me, then? Don’t you come to Vienna 
sometimes? I should be immensely pleased to see you again. 

.’ And all her vague dullness of yesterday, all her 
shuddering fear of the procession of empty days, vanishes in 
her thrill of joyous well-being. In forty-eight hours she 
has become a diffarent woman, lost in enchanted dreams, yet 
terrified at her own resolution and at her amazing remote- 
ness from the circle of her late husband’s relatives, with 
whom she had settled down, in dull, comfortable tedium. 

Unfortunately for our “honorable minority,” for whom 
Schnitzler’s story has, presumably, been translated, it is 
as difficult to comment with frankness on the author’s 
masterly analysis as to place the dots on the i’s of his gay, 
ironic exposition of aristocratic manners in “ Comtesse 
Mizzi.”” It will be sufficient to say that Schnitzler follows 
the path traversed by Balzac, Flaubert, and Anatole France 
in bringing everything to the test of the reader’s experienced 
insight into good and evil. Schnitzler shows that he has no 
illusions as to the claims to superior virtue of his characters. 
On the contrary, while they are careful to pay the tribute 
that outward respectability renders to virtue, the masculine 
members, at least, are unpleasantly coarse in their 
pursuit of pleasure. Nor has he idealized the very 
human impulses with which poor Bertha is torn. With the 
lightest but surest hand, he weaves the rainbow web of her 
dreaming fancy out of her feminine frailty and artless 
vanity. Emile Lindbach is the spoiled favorite of fortune, 
the ordinary masculine egotist ; he is willing to amuse him- 
self for an hour at his old love’s expense; she will give him 
all, and he will meet her when she comes once a month to 
Vienna! So her dream ends, and the last pages are 
darkened by the sombre tragedy of the life of her 
neighbor, Frau Rupius, a woman who sins and pays 
the penalty. 





Sierra Leone Government 4°/, 
Inscribed Stock, 1938-1963. 


Issue of £1,000,000. 


Price of Issue, £97 per cent. 
Authorized by Ordinance No. 26 of 1913. 


£5 per cent. on application, and the balance payable as under :— 
£17 per cent. on the 5th January, 1914. 
£25 per cent. on the 2nd February, 1914 
£25 per cent. on the 2nd March, 1914. 
£25 per cent. on the 30th March, 1914. 








Holders of the outstanding Sierra Leone Government 4 per Cent. 
Ten Year Convertible Bonds, due ist June, 1914, can exchange their 





Bonds on the terms stated hereafter, viz-.. £100 of Stock and a cash 
payment of £3 12s. 7d. per Cent. for £100 of Bonds. 


The Government of Sierra Leone, having complied with the re- 
quirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, as announced in the 
“London Gazette ” of the 23rd September, 1902, Trustees are authorized 
to invest in this Stock, subject to the restrictions set forth in the 
Trustee Act, 1893. 

The Loan is required to redeem the outstanding 4 per Cent. Ten 
Year Convertible Bonds falling due on the Ist June, 1914, and to meet 
the cost of Railway Extension and Harbour Works in the Colony. 





THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, on behalf of the 
Government of Sierra Leone, invite applications for the above amount 
of Stock, which will be issued under the provisions of the General 
Loan and Inscribed Stock Ordinance, 1913, and will be inscribed in 
accordance with the provisions of the Colonial Stock Act, 1877, 
40 & 41 Vict. c. 59. 

The Loan is secured on the General Revenues and Assets of the 
Government of Sierra Leone, and the principal will be payable at par, 
on the 15th of June, 1963, by a Sinking Fund of 1 per cent. per annum, 
to be formed in this country under the management of the Crown 
Agents, who are appointed Trustees; but the Government of Sierra 
Leone will have the option of redemption at par on or after the 
15th of June, 1938, on giving six calendar months’ notice by advertise- 
ment in the “ London Gazette” and in the “ Times” newspaper, or 
by post to the then Stockholders at their registered addresses. 

The interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum will be payable 
half-yearly on the 15th of June and the 15th of December in each year, 
the first full half-year’s interest, viz., £2 per cent., being payable on 
the 15th of June next by Dividend Warrants, which, if desired, may 
be transmitted by post, either to the Stockholders, or to other person, 
bank, or firm, within the United Kingdom. Principal and Interest 
will be payable at the Office of the Crown Agents for the Colonies, 
London. 

The Stock will be transferable at the Crown Agents Transfer 
Office, No. 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., without charge and free 
of stamp duty. 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations of £1,000, £500, 
and £100, with coupons for the half-yearly Dividends attached, will 
be obtainable in exchange for Inscribed Stock at the Crown Agents’ 
Transfer Office, No. 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., on payment of the 
prescribed fees, and such Certificates can, if desired, be re-inscribed. 

Applications, which must be accompanied by a deposit of £5 per 
cent., will be received at the Crown Agents’ Offices in Whitehall 
Gardens, London, 8.W., and at No. 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, London, 
E.C., and the subsequent payments are to be made at the Crown 
Agents’ Transfer office, No. 1, Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., not later 
than the dates above mentioned. 

& The list will be closed on or before Tuesday, the 23rd December. 

In case of partial allotment, the balance of the amount paid 
on application will be applied towards the payment of the first 
instalment. If there should be a surplus after making that payment, 
such surplus will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications may be for the whole or any part of the issue, but 
no allotment will be made of a less amount than £100 Stock, or 
multiples thereof. 

Payments may be made in full on the 5th day of January, or on 
any subsequent date, under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per 
annum. 

In the case of default in the payment of any instalment at 
its due date, the deposit and instalments previously paid will be 
liable to forfeiture. 

After payment by the allottees of the instalment due on allot- 
ment, they will receive at the Crown Agents’ Transfer Office, No. 1, 
Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., in exchange for the receipted Letter 
of Allotment, Scrip Certificates representing the Stock to which 
they will become entitled, and such Certificates may be inscribed 
either at the Crown Agents’ Office in Whitehall Gardens, S.W., or 
at their Transfer Office, as soon as they are paid in full. 


Holders of the Sierra Leone Four per Cent. Ten Year Convertible 
Bonds maturing on the Ist June, 1914, can exchange their Bonds 
(with the Coupon due Ist June, 1914, attached) for an equivalent 
nominal amount of this stock, and they will also receive an 
immediate cash payment of £3 12s. 7d. per cent., being £3, the 
difference between the par value of the maturing bonds and the 
issue price of the new stock, plus 12s. 7d. to place them on an 
equality with cash applicants. Holders should apply on the pre- 
scribed form, lodging it, together with the maturing bonds, at the 
Offices of the Crown Agents. A receipt will then be issued, which, 
after examination of the bonds, will be exchangeable in due course 
for a Stock Receipt. The list of applications by holders of the old 
bonds will be closed on Tuesday, the 23rd of December. If the 
bonds cannot be deposited with the application, a Banker’s under- 
taking to deposit them will be sufficient. 


The revenues of the Colony of Sierra Leone alone are liable in 
respect of the above Stock, and the dividends thereon, and the 
Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and the Commissioners of 
His Majesty’s Treasury are not directly or indirectly liable or 
responsible for the payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, 
or for any matter relating thereto (Act 40 & 41 Vict. c. 59). 

Forms of Application, and a Statistical Statement relative to the 
Public Debt, Revenue, Expenditure, and Trade, of the Colony from 
1903 to 1912, may be obtained by applying at the Offices of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies in Whitehall Gardens, S.W., and at No. 1 
Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C.; at that of Messrs. MULLENS, MARSHALL 
and Co., 13 George Street, Mansion House, E.C.; of Messrs. J. and 
A. SCRIMGEOUR, Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, E.C.; and at 
the Bank of British West Africa, Limited, 17 and 18 Leadenhall 
Street, E.C., and 14 Castle Street, Liverpool; and copies of the 
Ordinances may be seen on application at the Office of the Crown 
Agents in Whitehall Gardens. 

OFFICE OF THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 

WHITEHALL GARDENS, LONDON, 
19th December, 1913. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN STORES, LTD. 
Tuer First Ordinary General Meeting of the South American 
Stores (Gath and Chaves), Ltd., was held on the 12th inst. 
at Winchester House, E.C. 

Mr. W. Capel Slaughter, Chairman of the Company, pre- 
sided, and said he occupied the enviable position of sub- 
mitting accounts and figures more satisfactory than those 
which the Company’s prespectus invited them to anticipate. 
The balance-sheet and profit and loss account represented 
the figures for a period of thirteen months’ trade. The net 
profits of the Company, including interest, were £428,153 ; 
interest and sinking fund for the debentures, together with 
the several percentages for the founders, the local board, 
and the directors’ provision for reserve, and the yoy = : 
fund, required £149,035, leaving £279,118. Of that the Y ; - ii in tall 
directors had decided to appropriate as an addition to the Vj The “Allenburys” Glycerine and Y 
reserve the sum of £30,000, and, accordingly, there remained Yj (Trade Merk y 


the sum of £249,118. Black Currant Pastilles. 


Of that amount the fixed dividends of 6 per cent. 


on the Preference and Ordinary shares absorbed £107,527, Y W hen husky, rough voice and uncomfortable Yj 
cas . tickling of the throat are prevalent, take the G 
and the appropriation of the surplus of £141,546 among the “Allenburys” Glycerine and Black Currant 7/4 

Preference, Ordinary, and Deferred shares, as prescribed Uj P. : ; . ° pi Poe ye YY f" 
? (Me eer , ; UY. astilles. Regular use of these efficient and ZY 

by the articles of association of the Company, permitted of Yj s cs 5 ccmaiee Ve, 


palatable products prevents such unpleasant 


the payment of the following dividends for the period of experience. The “Allenburys” Pastilles 


thirteen months: On the Preference shares an additional 4 
per cent., making a total dividend at the rate of 10 per 
cent. per annum; on the Ordinary shares an additional 5} 
per cent., making a total dividend at the rate of 114 per 


Cyl 


. hit yl, 
are prepared from the purest ingre- Li 7, 
dients. They dissolve easily, and sur- o. 
pass all others in popular favour. 


cent. per annum; and on the Deferred shares 6d. per share, ed oe oe ee pa py - 
or 50 per cent. These results, arrived at after establishing i 


in their first balance-sheet a reserve of £47,444 and carrying 
forward £22,752, were, he thought, highly satisfactory. 
The Chairman stated that when he was asked to join 
the board, he accepted the invitation on the understanding Allen & Hanburys 
that he was permitted to go to the Argentine to confer Ltd., 
with the local board. He was more than satisfied with 
what he saw, and the favorable opinion which he had formed 
before he started was altogether conlirmed. One of the first 
things that engaged the attention of the Board was the need d 
of utilizing their freehold land on Florida, which was the U Sseinaieaa 7: 
Bond Street of Buenos Ayres. Their three stores in Buenos U Wj} be on 
Ayres were described as the Casa Matrix, the Annexo, and y 
the Palacio de Niios. The first thing that struck him 
when he visited their stores was that there was not sufficient 
room for the business It was therefore no surprise to 
him when the local board at once invited him to consider 
the advisability of utilizing their freehold for the erection 
of a palatial central store. On discussing the matter 
with his colleagues on his return, they were unani- e@e 
mously of the opinion that the building should be taken in £1 71:0 a year secures 
hand forthwith. It was now fairly started, and they hoped Absolute Safety for 


it would be completed and inaugurated by September next 
mtn | : YOUR Valuables. 
The directors had arranged quite recently with When clients place valuables in the Chancery 
the house of Emile Erlanger and Co. for the sale, on Lane Safe Deposit they know that they are safe 
terms which the directors considered favorable to the com- and under their own control—hat they are 
pany, of the unissued balance of £250,000 of the Company’s guarded day and night—guarded closer than 
Debentures. It was specially gratifying, because this pro- state secrets. 
cedure involved no public issue and no consequent disturb- The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
ance of the market value of the original issue of £750,000 


Note the trade marks “Allenburys” and 
a Plough, which appear on each box. 





WM I 








fire and burglar proof. Trus/ees and others 
Debentures. But, satisfactory as this was, the task was not can obtain safes with two, three, or more 
thereby completed. The volume of their trade was expand- locks when required. 
ing, and they must keep in the van. Inspection Invite rh 
§ e} it t Invited. Write for Prospectus 
Baron F. A. d’Erlanger seconded the motion, which was . ‘ re eicdaapcenas 


carried unanimously without discussion. 


A resolution was passed, sanctioning the increase of the Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


Ordinary share capital by the creation of 240,000 Ordinary 61-62, Ch 
shares of £1 each, and the meeting terminated with a vote 4 Prorancn, Barer Mot ne 
of thanks to the Chairman and other directors. 
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The Geek in the City. 


Price Friday Price Friday 


morning. morning. 
December 12. December 19. 

Consols sen on a 7lgxd ... 714 
Midland Deferred _ oe mr 724 ove 724 
Mexican Railway Ordinary dos a0 36% ove 35 

Chinese 6 p.c., 1896 eo seo 994 eee 99 

Union Pacific ‘ ese eee 157} ~ 155% 
Japanese 44 p.c. (Ist ser. ) Me eae 94 - 934 
Turkish Unified ... ove eee 87 ue 86 

Brazilian 4 p.c., 1889 . oi a sin 77 = 754 


I. wish it were possible to ‘say something cheerful in the 
week preceding Christmas; but, so far as the Stock 
Exchange is concerned, one can only repeat a tale of woe. 
During the last week the general shrinkage has continued, 
Canadian Pacific leading the way. Consols are already 
talked below 70; and the prospect of Supplementary Esti- 
mates (which mean a reduction of the Sinking Fund) is 
certainly a bearish factor. The City is greatly interested 
now in the armaments question, and the desire for economy 
is general. It is felt that a reduction of the Sinking Fund 
and an expansion of taxation would make a bad situation 
very much worse. Commercial and financial reports from 
Brazil are still disquieting. The sale of the Brazilian 
Dreadnought, now in the Tyne, still hangs fire, and the 
Brazil Government is said to be sadly behind-hand with 
some of its commercial payments. Investors in Mexico see 
no light; but hardy speculators may be picking up bargains 
in that quarter. The danger is that Huerta’s more or less 
regular warriors may take to looting if their pay is stopped. 
The brightness in brewery shares has been dulled by fears 
of new taxation. Trade is hesitating. The depression in 
shipping freights should tend to arrest the decline of com- 
mercial activity, and, indeed, it is stated that shipments of 
Welsh steam coal have been stimulated by the heavy fall 
in freights. Short time is being worked in many spinning 
and weaving factories of the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
also in the tin-plate trade. But, thanks no doubt in part 
to the long spell of warm weather, there is as yet very little 
unemployment in this fortunate country. The working 
classes, at any rate, may enjoy a happy Christmas; though 
one fears that in the New Year business is not likely to be 
so good as in 1913. 
Trust Company PRosPECTS. 

Practically, all the well-managed investment Trust 
companies have been doing very well indeed in the last few 
years, and dividends have been rising steadily. This year, 
however, there is not so much optimism regarding their 
annual accounts (which are always issued in remarkably 
quick time after the close of the year), and their stocks, like 
many others, are, in most cases, below what they were at 
the beginning of this year. Until lately, investments’ 
depreciation had not affected many securities outside the 
“gilt-edged”’ group; but this year the decline has been 
shared by all sections of the stock markets. Consols, in 
fact, have been relatively the firmest of investment stocks. 
Trust companies, then, may not escape so lightly as they 
have done in the past. Generally, they have a considerable 
sum of profits from realizations of investments, which they 
add to reserves, and this year, no doubt, many of them will 
make this item as big as possible by selling some of the 
stocks which, having beer acquired at low prices, show a 
considerable appreciation on their book-value. This rather 
doubtful method will, no doubt, permit most of them to cover 
the depreciation which has occurred on the general mass of 
their securities. The net result will be that the addition to 
reserve funds from sales of securities will not be anything 
like so big as usual, and undisclosed reserves, in the shape 
of undervalued securities. will be reduced. Some of the 
weaker companies may be constrained to keep dividends 





down where they might have raised them ; but several com- 

panies have declared higher interim dividends in respect of 

this year, and it is most unlikely that dividend rates will 

have to be reduced in the case of any of the leading com- 
panies, such as those whose stocks are set out below :— 

Div., Int. 
Jan.1, Present 1912. Div., Yield. 
1913. Price. Int. Fina]. 1913. £s.d. 


Allianee Trust def. .. 360 352 8 84 9 419 6 
American Invest. def. ... 139 138 24 54 3 6 5 0 
Bankers’ Invest. def. .. 1014 104 2 34 2 5 5 9 
Foreign, Am. and Gen. def. 1105 109 24 4 24 519 3 
Foreign and Colonial def. 1414 141 24 54 24 513 6 
Industrial and Gen. Ord.... 1704 1614 4 6 4 6 3 0 
Investment Trust Comp. def. 2224 2125 6 64 6} 6 0 0 
Mercantile Invest. and Gen. 

Ord. anes 2 aa a a) 
Omnium def. .. ... 10 1064 2% 3 3 620 


From this table it will be seen that five companies out of 
the nine have increased their rates of interim dividend, a 
fact which does not seem to indicate that their directors are 
very much concerned about the results of this or future 
years. The investments which they hold do not often yield 
more than the yields on the deferred or ordinary stocks of 
the Trust companies themselves—in fact, many of them 
yield considerably less; and as very few companies divide 
their profits up to the hilt, the investor really gets a better 
bargain in a Trust company stock than if he bought invest- 
ments similar to those held by the company. Besides this, 
a Trust company stock carries out par ezcellence the 
principle of the spreading of risks. It does not involve a 
multitude of investments, and each individual investment 
which make it up has been carefully selected by experts in 
close touch with the best markets. 


An Invitation To BE DECLINED. 

Several readers may have received copies of the 
prospectus of “Greater Omnibus Services Ltd.,’”’ together 
with a circular from Mr. Stuart A. Curzon—-who is a 
moving spirit of the enterprise and one of the directors— 
stating that the shares of the concern are already being dealt 
in at a premium, and offering shares at par if the applica- 
tion is sent “per return of post,” which is underlined. I 
have two of these circulars, one dated December 6th, and 
another December 10th, so the return of post applications do 
not seem to have rushed in very rapidly. The venture, 
which proposes to run omnibuses in the provinces, made an 
unsuccessful attempt to float itself last July, when 23,128 
ordinary shares were allotted, including those to directors 
and their friends, out of 135,000 offered. This time the issue 
is raised to 200,000, and a so-called guarantee of 6 per 
cent. dividends until 1919 is thrown in. The device of 
making a market in the shares, and paying for quotations 
of the deferred 1s. shares at 5s. or 6s. in the financial news- 
papers has been adopted, circulars have been sent broadcast, 
and all possible efforts made to get investors to take the 
shares. The prospectus is thoroughly unsatisfactory, the 
company being committed to contracts for the purchase of 
omnibuses at an unknown price, and paying £10,000 in 
cash and £10,000 in shares for the “ benefit ’’’ of the contract. 
If the company gets afloat this time, it will be loaded up 
with a double lot of preliminary expenses. Therefore, let 
Mr. Stuart Curzon keep his shares, which are going to see 
“very high prices,” to himself. LucELLUM. 


Tue Crown Agents for the Colonies invite applications 
for the issue of Sierra Leone Government 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock (1938-1963) for £1,000,000 at £97. The loan 
is secured on the general revenues and assets of the Govern- 
ment of Sierra Leone, and is required to redeem the out- 
standing 4 per Cent. Ten Year Convertible Bonds, which 
fall due on June Ist next, and to meet the cost of railway 
extension and harbor works in the colony. 








NORTH BRITISH 


& MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Funds Exceed £23,000,000. 


Income Exceeds £5,400,000 


Chief Offices : LONDON, 61, Threadneedle Street; EDINBURGH, 64, Princes Street. 
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MIDLAND RAILWAY COMPANY OF 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA, LTD. 


Tue Ordinary General Meeting of this Company was held 
on the 18th inst. at Winchester House, E.C. 


a ain Mr. W. Capel Slaughter, the Chairman of the 
ete? 








= F Company, presided, and, in moving the adoption of 
the report, said that the net results of the past 
(Founded by Dr. Stephenson.) year had been very satisfactory. They had a _ net 


revenue, including interest, of — from which 
: sees ° had to be deducted the interest on the Four per Cent. First 
Chief Offices: 104-122, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. Mortgage Debenture stock, £22,200, leaving a balance of 
£46,167, to which had to be added the sum of £3,381 brought 
forward at June 30th, 1912, making a total of £49,549. This 

amount had been appropriated as follows :—To renewal and 

contingency account, £20,476; to the payment of interest 

on the Four per Cent. Second Mortgage Cumulative Income 
Debenture stock to June 30th last, £24,000, leaving to be 

C aT RI ST "/ A S A p P FA L carried forward £5,072. The receipts from the railway con- 
stituted a record in the annals of the company, and this 

applied both to gross and net receipts. Notwithstanding the 


— 




















a ae om, Jeng, ond alee, larger earnings, the train mileage for 1913 was 511,568 miles, 

piness which is thei right. against 534,237 in the previous year, while the percentage of 

Shidl thes cones’ tn wela? working expenses against earnings showed a decrease of 

Her tetteteer sense the Geore of the 12.79, having fallen from 70.72 to 57.93 during the period 

Nationa! Children’s Home have been open under review. Their receipts were to some extent helped by 

ound it eet docervine, the carriage of railway construction material for the Govern- 

Quer 2,900 css cow bales cosed fer, ment, an assistance which they could not look for in the 
and 10,000 have been rescued and future. 

helped. With all this which was so satisfactory, it was with more 

than ordinary regret that the directors had to call 

attention in the report to the subject of the Wongan Hills- 

£5 5s. Mullewa Railway. This undertaking was likely to be com- 

pleted and opened to traffic in 1914. There never had been 

WILL ENABLE US TO PRO- -_ pace A the advice which oor rey « from 

eir responsible representatives in the State that that was 

VIDE FOR ONE OF THE an enbutchine which was doomed to failure for years to 

CHILDREN ON THE WAITING come, — = must we Fig — — = = 

ayers of the State for a considerable period. When the line 

LIST BEFORE CHRISTMAS. ous opened it could not fail to divert from their own 

railway, most unfairly, some of the traffic which they had 

For full particulars and advice how to help, apply to hitherto carried. The board had strong views upon the 

Rev. W. Hodson Smith, National Children’s Home, 104-122 subject, and it was not too much to say that they regarded 

City Road, London, E.c. : the granting by the State Parliament of authority to con- 





struct the line as an extremely unfriendly act—one which, 
while injuring the taxpayers, would also inflict great hard- 
= = ship upon the company of a kind which the proprietors 
=e pi ee ea ae had the right to think they should not be called upon to 
face in a British Dominion. The spur, or loop lines, which 
the company had offered to build would have amply provided 
for all requirements of the population for a long period of 
years. It would; however, have tended rather to increase 
than diminish the traffic of their railyway, which was the 
| | only railway in the Colony that was not already owned by 
the State, and that apparently was reason enough for the 
Government to refuse their consent. 

Turning to the subject of their lands, the Chairman 
| | stated that their sales of land during the past year were 
extremely small. The proprietors would be prepared for 
that, because it had already been made clear to them that 
| | the directors were concentrating on their ready-made furms 
scheme, and the results which had already been attained by 
| | that scheme tended to show that the board were justified in 
| | promoting it. The instalments of purchase-money outstand- 
| 
| 











ing on land sold amounted to £213,845, chiefly carrying 
interest at 4 per cent. per annum, and the balance of their 
lands unsold amounted to 1,821,000 acres. With regard to 
the ready-made farms scheme, they had at the date of the 
report sold fourteen out of fifty-eight farms, and a further 
five had already been sold, while some others were under 





“Give them what he hoped he was not too sanguine in describing as 

S l ° favorable negotiation. A cable had just been received 

Seals of eals this | | announcing that the Upper Chamber had thrown out both 

. ‘ . | | the State Land Valuation Bill and the Income-tax Bill, so 
Friendship Christmas” | 


that for this year at least they could sleep comfortably 
without this menace over their heads. 

Mr. Andrew Williamson seconded the motion. 

In the course of the discussion which followed, Mr. 


7 7 M. B. Snell strongly criticized the way in which the Com- 
; pany was being treated by the Government. He thought the 
| | directors should be backed up by the shareholders, and that 


| | the Australian Government should know what the share- 

nd ‘. 5 "my | | holders thought of the procedure it had adopted. The rail- 
The Fountain Pen that cannot eth way company had practically made the country for the 
Government, but unfair taxation had been levied, and they 
were now faced with the further proposal which had been 
J. brought forward by the Premier. He considered it abso- 


Your Stationer Sells the Seal lutely scandalous, and suggested that a message of protest 
516 should be sent to the Australian Government. 
Write now for illustrated descriptive 








. The Chairman, in reply, said that if their undertaking 

“ i ip,” WwW. H. . a ® > ieee Sd 

Seek & Soo Wholesale & Manulactwring had been in the South American Republic it would have 
Stationers, Kean Street, Kingsway, W.C. been safeguarded. 


The motion for the adoption of the report and accounts 
Saaienal noseniaensieteniiosepclclnaaitbiteiolaaipilt was carried unanimously. 
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HOTELS AND HYDROS, 


THAGKERAY’S HOTEL tomperance) 
GREAT RUSSELL STREET. 








Passenger Lifts. Hiectric Light im all Rooms. Bath-rooms en every floor. Spacieus Dining, 
Drawing. Writing, Re adds 1g, Billiard and Smoking Rooms, heated throughout. All Floors Fire- 
proof. Perfect Sanitation Night Porter. Tel phone, B OOMS, cluding attendance 
from 3/6 te 8/0. Full Teritl and Testimonials post free on application. 
Telegraphic Address—"* {h peberay London,” 
“LONDON, 


WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. D. WILD, O.C., Maa. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, EC. 


BATH. ‘ ia. 
WALDRON’S Private Hotel, Queen’s Sq. Nr. Park & Minera! Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious o showrooms. 


AT BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
IpEAL RESIDENOR. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


THE CARLTON. First-class Residential Establishment. Sheltered, 
unrivalled position, facing South. Lift. Night porter. Golf. 
New Management. Illustrated Tariff. _Tel. 440. 


THE QUEEN, Bath Road. Mies Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’ S 3 (Royal ] Exeter) Hotel. Close pier; let Class ; moderate. 


SILVERHOW. Boarding Est. West Cliff Gardens. From 35s. week. 


CRAG HALL. Board Residence. 40 bedrooms, lounge, billiards. 
Every comfort. From 32/6 week. Tariff. Egerton Hine. 


BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. H. J. Preston. 


THE | HOTEL _METROPOL E. E. Richard, Manager. 


BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. J. Little. 


CHEDDAR. 
LEWIS’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 























SWANSEA. 


HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 


TENBY. hb ha 
BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. Overlooking Golf Links. 
Mrs. K. W. Hicks. 





WARWICK. 
THE “ DALE” TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


WEST KIRBY (Cheshire). 
WEST KIRBY HYDRO HOTEL. Facing River. Winter Garden. 
WHITBY. 
WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. 


WORCESTER. 
HARRISON'S ' VICTORIA HOTEL, Broed St. incipy Tene. Tel. 1.212 


EXHIBITIONS. 


tasked ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
50th Exhibition of Modern Pictures 
at 6a, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Open Daily, except December 25th and. 26th. from 10 to 6. Admission 1s. 


14, Old Square. 








Mrs. T. Newbitt. 














J. POOLE @ CO,, 104, Charing Cross Road, LONDON. 
School, Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, and Students’ 


BOOKSELLERS. 


NEW AND SECOND-HAND. 


All enquiries as to Prices of Books in our VERY LARGE STOCK 


answered. 

















LAMLEY & Co., Discount ‘Booksellers and Publishers, 
1, 3, & 5, EXHIBITION ROAD, 58.W. 
invite inspection of their large and interesting stock of 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly forty years. 
Interesting out-of-the-way books, both old and new. 
Christmas Catalogues of New and Old Books sent on application. 


[)SEFUL CASH FOR USELESS TRINKETS. -Old Gold, Jewellery, Watches: 
Chains, Rings, Bracelets, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate. Why not find money in them 
by sending them to FRASERS, the well-known and most reliable house? Privacy guaran- 
teed. Fairest valuation assured. Utmost value or offer by return. Ref., Capital & Counties 











EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC, Sleteford. On Craiglockhart 
Estate. 200 Visitors. ‘Trame to City, 2d 


FOLKESTONE. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, Marine Parade, Sea Front. Inclusive 
Terme, 6s. per day. Garage. Proprietor, C. Hall. 








GREAT YARMOUTH. 
8 AVOY HOTEL. Most cent. Eng. Mea Meat. t. Pop. Prices. Tel. 412. P. P.Rogers. 


GREAT VELOHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 





ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 


LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either atation. 


LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 


MALVERN, 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. _ Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. _182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. _Tennis, | Bowls, &c. Nr. Golf Links (18 holes). 








seagen Somers 








SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. _Estab. 1858. H. Challand. 











PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
PENZANCE. 
CENTRAL HOTEL. | Principal non-licensed. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 
CHELTENHAM, 


ELLENBOROUGH HOUSE. Private Hotel. Cent. nr. Promenade. 
Tel. 1,070. Tariff. Mrs. Merrett. 


ss SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 


GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Garage and stabling. 
"Phone 8 Silloth. W. Dyer, Proprietor and Manager. 


“SOUTH PORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord St. Hot Lunch, Af’noon Teas. Tel.647. 


KENWORTHY’ S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. Lounge, Lift, 
20 bedrooms; Turkish, elec., &., bathe. Tel. 80. Wires 
Kenworthy’s.”” Prospectus, Manageress. 




















Bank.—FRASERS (Ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, Desk 76, Princes St., Ipswich. Estab. 1833. 
LL rT ¥ EIGATE S| 
THe SOHO GALLERIES 


ANTIQUES. DECORATIONS. REPRODUCTIONS. 











We invite inspection of our interesting stocks of Old 
World Furniture of the XVI, XVII, & XVIII centuries. 





OUR LATEST “P 27" ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


73-85, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


18 East 57th Street, New York. 











“~~ oe 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. IOI ia in 
Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A., London (formerly Second | | 
Mistress. St. Felix School, Southwold), and 
Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern History. , 


Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 


Bracing air from Downs and Sea. Per Ib. Pure 
Special care given to individual development. 


Specially selected from the 
CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. finest plantations in the world. 
House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 


Aim of education to oultivate wide interesta and intelligeat habits State of San Paulo (Brazil) Pure Coffee Co,, Ltd. 

of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pureuite and 4, Great St. Helen’s, E.C. 

individual reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 
Pupils prepared for University. —— 
Full domestic course for senior pupila and external students. 


tn ns ene onetime tance ALPINE SPORTS (Ltd.) 
RYDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN control accommodation for 3,000 VISITORS IN 















































Head : BAY. 30 HOTELS in the BEST WINTER CENTRES IN 
eadmaster: ND.—F 7 book, with 
C. F. A. OSBORN, M.A, (formerly Scholar Trin. Coll., Camb.) me yore planes A er ee 
Staff: C. F. KEEBLE, B.A., St. John’s Coll., Camb. — oo ~ Serres y : 
BRIAN SPARKES, M.A., Merton Coll., Oxford. 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W 
A. C. DYER, B.A., Emman. Coll., Camb. 
Mg coat eek: a ae _———— —— aaa elie a 
4 , B.A., Oriel Coll., Oxford. a 
ROLAND ROGERS, Mus.Doc.. Oxford. Assurance Company, 
J. HANMER HUTCHINGS (Art). ru e la Ltd 
Colour-Sergeant Instructor STRETCH (Gymnasium). E 
- ~ ee ping my and full gs S application to | HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
ea aster or the Secretary, Mr. C. H. MiTCHELL, 22, Lo 
Street, Liverpool. , Invested Funds - . . . £85,000,000 
Claims Paid - - - : - £100,000,000 
PINEHURST, CROW BOROUGH (SUSSEX). BIBLES ) Whe Largest Seiection in 
Country School for Girls. 


House in grounds on edge of Moorland, between 600 and 700 PRAVER | CHURCH BOOKS 
| 


feet above sea level. BIBLES WITH APOCRYPHA, PRIEST'S POCKET 
Principal, Miss H. T. NerLp, M.A. (Viet.) Class. Tripos (Camb.), BIBLES, DAILY SERVICE BOOKS, HYMNS A. & M, 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). BOOKS, &c. with or without Prayer-book. 
; Prospectus = application. GEKORGB V. BDITIONS./ Catalogue sent post free. Cash discount 3d. in Is. 
—___— THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 22, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.8c. 
Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-ievel. 


1 
Classicai and Commercial Education on Publie School lines. 
Modern methods. 


























For illustrated pros pectus apply tothe Head master or to the Secretary. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN MARCH. 
Affiliated Preparatory School,‘ Caldicott,”’ Hitchin. 








Se } 
NORMANTON RECTORY, STAMFORD. 


A few pupils received by former Assistant Master in large 
Public School. Special preparation for Exams., and general CIGARETTES 
education. Home care and comforts. Bracing, open country. 


Numerous References. Rector, Normanton, Stamford. 





JOHN PLAYER & SONS 


CHANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL :; ; 
BISHOP'S STORTFORD, HERTS. : beg to draw the attention of connoisseurs to 


Headmistress: Miss Eeruen Case, M.A. (Dublin) (Classical Tripos, “*PERFECTOS” No. 2 
Yambridge). . i 
Second Mistress: Miss Estersrook Hioxs, B.Sc. (London). hand-made Cigarettes. They are disting- 


A sound education for girls from 7 to 18 years of age. uished by a superb delicacy, the result of a 


matchless blend of the finest Virginia Tobacco 





THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN; physical traiming and IO for 6d. SO for 2/6 
outdoor games. Great attention ia paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 20 ” I/- 100 ” 4/9 


address: Principal, Braokgnnusst, HinpukaD, Hastpureg, B.8.0. 
: “PFRFECTOS FINOS” are larger 


cigarettes of the same quality. 








_ APPOINTMENTS VACANT. JOHN PLAYER & SONS, NOTTINGHAM. 


F nm aC The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited 
DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


MINOR CANONRY at Durham Cathedral, with which is combined 
the Mastership of the Choir School. Educational experience essential. 
Unmarried. Total salary £350, with rooms and allowances. Applica- 
tions, stating age, and accompanied by three testimonials, must be 
sent to ‘‘The Chapter Clerk,” The College, Durham, on or before 
December 3lst. 
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From SMITH, ELDER & CO’S LIST. 





Scotts Last Expedition. 


SECOND EDITION EXHAUSTED. 
THIRD EDITION will begin to be Ready with Booksellers by DECEMBER 22nd’ 


FOURTH EDITION 


IN THE PRESS. 


Two Volumes, Royal 8vo, £2 2s. Net. 


With LADY SCOTT, Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. wish to express their thanks to— 
Messrs. JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Ltd., the Papermakers, 
Messrs. SPOTTISWOODE & CO., Ltd., the Printers, 
Messrs. RAINES & CO., the Photographers, 
Messrs. EMERY: WALKER, Ltd., the Photo Engravers, 
The SWAN ELECTRIC ENGRAVING CO., Ltd., the Photo Engravers, 
Messrs. JOHN SWAIN & SONS, Ltd., the Colour Printers, 
Messrs. STANFORD, Ltd., the Map Makers, 
Messrs. LEIGHTON, SON & HODGE, the Binders, 
the firms by whose co-operation there will have been met an Extraordinary Demand 
for Captain Scott’s Book, a notable tribute being thus rendered to the Story of British Heroism, 


“The Right Hon. Earl Curzon of Kedleston, in presenting the Antarctic Medals to members of the Expedition, alluded to 
‘this wonderful book,’ one of the most dramatic stories that has ever been told.”—Geographical Journal. ; 








From the Porch. 

By LADY RITCHIE (Miss THACKERAY), Author of 

“Old Kensington,” &. With a Portrait and an Illus- 

tration. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 

“The best of her book turns on the Victorian era, which 
she so well represents in all its old-fashioned taste and 
gentleness and grace. It is as a living voice speaking of the 
literary giants of a past generation that the book stands by 
itself, triumphant and alone.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 








In Thackeray’s London : Pictures and Text. 
By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. With an Appreciation 
by the Right Hon. Sir ALGERNON WEST, G.C.B. 
With Illustrations. Super Royal 8vo. 165s. net. 
“Mr. Hopkinson Smith is worth accompanying in his 
pilgrimage through ‘Thackeray’s London’ if only to admire 
his excellent work as an artist.”—Times. 


India of To-day. 


By E. C. MEYSEY THOMPSON, M.P. Demy 8vo. 





*.* Impressions and reflections of a Conservative M.P. after 
travel in India; reviewing our Policy from a standpoint which 
contrasts with that adopted by some recent visitors to that 
country 

“A thoughtful discussion of the chief problems of Indian 
administration.”—Standard. 





Studies in Modernism. 
By the Rev. ALFRED FAWKES. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


**One of the freshest and most brilliant essays in modern 
historical and religious criticism that the last ten years 
have produced.”’—Nation. 





The Romance of Australian History. 
By W. H. FITCHETT, B.A., LL.D. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


“Dr. Fitchett continues his story in a second volume, and 
in the same vigorous, picturesque style.”—Times. 


The Kitchen Garden and the Cook. 


By Mrs. GODFREY PEARSE. With the co-operation 
of A. C. CURTIS, Author of “The Small Garden 
Useful,’ &. Small demy 8vo. 6s. net. 

“This useful book.”—World. 


Folk of the Furrow. 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLDENBY. With a Preface by 

the Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, D.L., P.C. 

(Ireland), K.C.V.0., &. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 

“It is impossible not to admire the sincerity and force 
of “Folk of the Furrow.” The Book is a thoughtful piece 
of work, discussing ably the economic value of the agricul- 
tural labourer.”—Country Life. 











The New Schoolmaster. 


By FOURTH FORM. Large post 8vo. 66. net. 

“All the chapters are suggestive, the anecdotes are always 
apposite, there is throughout a spirit of hopefulness and a 
belief in human nature. The book deserves attention, while 
the ardent and violent reformer will welcome the author as 
a@ possible and effective ally.”—Cambridge Review. 





Secondary Education in England. 
The Next Step towards a National System. 


By R. F. CHOLMELEY, M.A., Joint Hon. Sec. 
ey Association of Headmasters. Crown 8vo. 
2s. . net. 


“The book ought to do good propaganda work by drawing 
public attention to the state of affairs.”"—Dundee Advertiser. 


NEW 6s. FICTION. 


Second Impression in the Press. 


The Coryston Family. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “ The Mating 
of Lydia,” &. 
** About the best story its author has ever written. A most 
touching, eloquent, and intensely human story.”—Daily 
Telegraph. 


Thorley Weir. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of “Dodo,” “ The 

Osbornes,”’ &c. {Second Impression in the Press. 

“A thoroughly delightful story. Everycne who misses it 
will miss a good thing.”—World. 














Watersprings. (A Novel.) 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “From a 

College Window,” &. {Second Impression. 

“Exactly the story, tender, introspective and lovable, 
that Mr. A. C. Benson’s countless admirers will most thank 
him for having written. I do so now.”—Punch. 





In the Cockpit of Europe. 
By COLONEL ALSAGER POLLOCK. 


“A vivacious narrative, presenting many problems of 
strategy, and following the fortunes in war and love of an 
enterprising subaltern.”—Times. 





A Midsummer Rose. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of “ Honey, My 
Honey,” &c. 


“Thoroughly interesting from start to finish, and its 
descriptions of rustic life and touches of rural character are 
very charming.”—Sunday Times. 
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